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Reasons for a farther Amendment of the 
Act 54 Geo. III. c. 156, being an 
Act to amend the Copyright Act of 
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ANCE imposed on Authors and Publish- 
ers; and the Injury pone to Lite- 
RaTURE, by the late Copyright Act. 
By Sir Egerton Brydges. pp. 22. 
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Acts relating to the Copyright in Books. 
8 Ann. c. 19.—15 Geo. 3. c. 53.— 
41 Geo. 3.c. 107. 


Act 29 July 1814—Bill to amend the 
same in present Session—Returns of 
the Claims made under the said Act by 
Oxford, Cambridge, British. Museum, 
&e. 

We havea story of one of our kings, who 

in his progress to view the fatness of the 

land, addressed the County, ‘‘ I be come for 
all your goods ;” to which one of the Gentry 

— ‘ Aye, Sire, and for all our chat- 

tels.’ Something of a like answer might be 

given to those who uphold the Copyright 

Acts, as being for the ‘‘ Encouragement of 

Learning.” 

But in order to set this question in a fair 
light, it may be necessary to preface it with 
an historical sketch of the state of the facts 
connected with the early delivery of copies. 

This system commenced in 1662, when a 
law was passed, which for the committed 
or anticipated offences of a few obscure 

ersons, visited the whole body of Eng- 

ish literature with bonds and scourges, ca- 
lumny, suspicion, and discouragement. 

The Act 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 33, after 

prohibiting heretical or seditious publica- 

tions, ordered that no person should print 
any book unless it was first licensed and au- 
thorized ;—limited the number of presses 

—reduced the number of master-printers to 

twenty, and of master letter-founders to 

four—and, in short, gave the police an in- 
quisitorial power more hateful than that at 
present existing in France. These violent 
enactments were fitly accompanied by ano- 
ther, to send three copies of every book to 

Stationers’ Hall for the use of the King’s 

Library, Oxford, and Cambridge; but we 

will do the legislators of that age the credit 

to say that they did not allege that this 
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was for ‘ the encouragement of learning” 
This Act was continued from Session to 
Session, till 1666, with the addition of pe- 
nalties for non-deliveries, and was then suf- 
fered to expire. It was revived by the des- 
potic James II. in the first year of his 
reign, 1685 :—in 1694, under King Wil- 
liam, it again expired, having evidently 
never had any other purpose but to ensure 
the notorious publicity of all works printed. 

This brings us to the foundation of our 
modern jurisprudence, the Act of Queen 
Anne; and it is curious to observe the 
title of that Act as well as of all the 
others which follow it: that which was ori- 
ginally founded on no pretence but the 
necessity of notoriety, is now for the first 
time declared to be ‘‘ for the encourage- 
ment of learning, by vesting the copies of 
printed books in the authors or purchasers 
of such copies, during the times therein 
mentioned.” Not a syllable of conditions 
tacked to this just and Jiberal grant, which 
secured to men the fruit of their own la- 
bours for the long contingent space of 
twenty-eight years! 

By this Act authors have the sole liberty 
of printing their works for fourteen years, 
and for fourteen years more, if they are 
alive at the expiring of the first term. 
A penalty of one penny a sheet is imposed 
on all pirated copies of books which have 
been entered at Stationers’ Hall;* and 
it is added, that of all books ‘ printed 
and published as aforesaid, or reprinted 
and published with additions,” nine copies 
shall be sent to Stationers’ Hall for the use 
of the King’s Library, Sion College, the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
four Universities in Scotland, and the Fa- 
culty of Advocates at Edinburgh. 

Such was the first legislative measure for 
the ‘‘ encouragement of learned men to 
compose and write useful books,” &c. It 
protected them from piracies,t and ordain- 
ed them to pay nine copies of every publi- 
cation after the 10th April 1710, for that 
protection. 

The next measure was of no great conse- 
quence, except as a principle. The Act of 
15 Geo. 3. vested in the Universities of 
England and Scotland, and the colleges of 
Eton, Westminster, and Winchester, the 
sole right of printing in perpetuity (with 
their own presses,) or selling the Copy- 
right of such books as had been or should 


* The entries of copies began at Stationers’ 
Hall in 1558; but without the delivery of any 
books. They seem to have been intended by the 
Booksellers of the Company to ascertain to each 
other their respective Copyrights, and to adver- 
tise the works, as there were then no news- 
papers. 

+ So undoubted were the rights of authors to 
their own works held to be, that the practice of 
pirating was not ventured upon till about the 
year 1695, 








be bequeathed to them by the authors. 
Thus their encouragement is at least of a 
different kind from that accorded to private 
authors and publishers ! 

The third enactment, viz. 41 of Geo. 3. 
is of more importance, because,. being for 
** the further encouragement of learning,” 
&c. and setting forth in the preamble, that 
*« Whereas it is expedient that further pro- 
tection should be afforded to the authors of 
books, and the purchasers of the copies and 
copyright of the same;” THEREFORE, they 
shall give other two copies gratis (to the 
nine already taken from them by the act of 
Anne,) for the use of the libraries of Trinity 
College, and the King’s Inns, Dublin!! 
Upon this scale of reasoning, it will only 
be requisite to go on legislating, and add- 
ing the encouragement of gift copies to all 
the great Public Schools, Inns of Court, 
&e. &c. till our authors and publishers are 
utterly ruined by being the best protected 
literary adventurers in the whole world! 

This Act also increases the penalty on pi- 
racies to 3d. per sheet; and lays a fine of 
10/. and double the value of every copy of 
a book first composed, written, or printed, 
within 20 years previous, in the United 
Kingdoms, reprinted elsewhere and im. 
ported. 

From 1775 to 1813 publishers registered 
very few of their works, choosing rather to 
incur the risk of having them pirated than 
pay for the protection at the rate of nine, 
and latterly of eleven copies. The Uni- 
versities, however, at length came forward 
with a claim for all publications, whether 
registered or not; and the Covart of King’s 
Bench decided that they wee,—thereby re- 
viving the penalties of a Statute abuvea 
century old, whichit jg difficult to reconcile 
either with equity or justice, and impossi- 
ble to render consistent with its pretended 
object, unless fleecing and encouraging be 
synonymous. 

It is curious to pause here, and retrace 
ihe progress of legislation; to see that 
which originated in the Star Chamber as a 
political restraint upon the press, and that 
which, under the most arbitrary monarchs, 
was limited to a comparatively easy tax fora 
government purpose, at wy augmented 
in constitutional times to a heavy tax, and 
placed most whimsically upon the new 
ground of being for the advantage of those 
upon whom the enormous burthen was 
laid. In 1609, Oxford alone, by an agree- 
ment with the Stationers’ Company, had a 
copy of every book printed.* This the Star 





* The agreement for this purpose with Sir 
Th. Bodley has, we understand, been resorted to 
as proving a vested right, not only in Oxford, 
but in all the Universities, to the tithing of 
books, as a compromise for surrendered privi- 
leges, This is too ridiculous for reasoning, and 
we dismiss jt with unfeigned contempt, 
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Chamber confirmed in 1637. Charles II. 
added the King’s Library and Cambridge ; 
and this, which was only an intermittent op- 
pression, was by Anne rendered permanent 
and thre2fold more oppressive,* though it 
was reserved for the present era to augment 
the burthen to a fourfold extent; one copy 
in the twelve, indeed, the printer must re- 
serve to himself. 

But as if allthat had yet been thus accom- 
plished for the encouragement of literature 
was insufficient, we have the last decisive 
Act of 1814 to amend all that had gone be- 
fore, ‘‘ by securing the copies and copy- 
right of printed books to the authors or 
their assigns.” Who would guess that the 
Jirst enacting clause for this purpose is, that 
«© Pleven gr i copies of the whole of 
every book and of every volume thereof, 
upon the paper upon which the largest 
number or impression of such book shall 
be printed for sale, together with all maps 
pod prints belonging thereto, &c. shall be 
delivered by the publisher or publishers 
thereof,” &c. gratis, for the use of the li- 
braries we have already specified ! 

What would be said to an Act for the 
encouragement of building, and the secur- 
ing to architects or their employers the 
property in their edifices, which should au- 
thorize the Commander in Chief of the 
Army, the Lords of the Admiralty, the Mas- 
ter General of the Ordinance, the Bench of 
Bishops, the Lord Chancellor, the Post- 
masters General, the Bank of England Di- 
rectors, the Lord Mayor of London, the So- 
cieties for National Schools, the Distribu- 
tion of Bibles, and the Suppression of Vice, 
to demand respectively each the key of a 
tenement in every new square or street 
erected, in order to convert the same into 
Hospital, Receiving House, Barrack, Cha- 

el of Ease, Lodging for Wards, Post-oflice, 

anking shop, Lock-up-House, School- 
rooms, Distribution Depét, or pawnbrokers 
for the reception of the articles back ata 
fair valuation, and Bridewell for naughty 
persons! This would encourage building, 
and reward builders, by taking from them 
eleven of their houses, just.as taking from 
authors and publishers eleven of their books 
encourages learning and rewards learned 
men for their literary labours. 

This last Act we ought to state, lest we 
should be accused of the suppressio veri, 
allows a copy of additions in a reprinted 
work to be given instead of the entire re- 
print (a production scarcely to be found, 
unless it is printed as a separate work for 
that express purpose;) and extends the 

right of copyright to 28 years, and after 
that to the life of the author: a most ab- 
surd provision, which gives young writers 
who venture their first productions upon 
the world, an advantage over aged authors 
whose wisdom and experience, the fruit of 
toilsome years, they in their mature and lat- 





* In the original Bill for this Statute, only 
three copies were inserted. Two more were 
added by the Commons, in its progress through 
the House, for Sion College and the Faculty of 
Advocates—the four Scotch Universities was an 
amendment in the Lords. 





ter days present to society, the noblest 
proof that their lives have not been spent in 
a manner useless to their fellow creatures. 

But these are necessary consequences 
of legislating upon false principles. Those 
whe do so will always become involved in 
dilemmas irreconcilable with reason or jus- 
tice. A man has a natural, inherent, and 
common-law right to the book he produces, 
as he has tu the house which he builds. 
They are alike his property in perpetuity. 
But the Statute law steps in, and in the 
case of books published, limits and takes 
away this right. The law indeed protects 
the author against private wrongs of this 
kind, and prohibits piracy, that is, it does 
what all governments in the civilized 
world are bound to do, it punishes those 
who rob him of his property. And for 
this, which is not a boon but a duty, as 
much as to punish burglars and pickpockets, 
it assumes a new and most ungracious form, 
and declares that he shall pay therefore the 
heavy tax of so many copies, amounting to 
22 per cent on publications of 50, 1] per 
cent on publications of 100, 4 3-4th per 
eent on publications of 250, and 2 1-5th 
per cent on publications of 500. At this 
rate he is taxed for that protection which 
the law owes him for nothing, in common 
with every other class of subjects. 

But say the advocates for this burthen,— 
It is not so oppressive, for it amounts to 
no more than the price of the paper on 
which these works are printed, and it is 
easy to add eleven to the number which it 
is calculated will be sold. We shall not di- 
late upon the arguments adduced in reply 
to this from the established mode of print- 
ing being charged by two hundred and fif- 
ties (i. e. if above 250, 500 is paid for, &c.); 
from paper being previously taxed 15 or 20 
per cent; from the abstraction, not only of 
these public bodies who receive the copies 
from the probable list of purchasers, but 
from the loss of many other purchasers who 
would buy the works for their private use, 
if they had not access to them in these 
public libraries ; and from the enormity of 
the levy, amounting in1816 to 8662/. 6s. 4d. : 
we shall not, we say, dwell on these objec- 
tions, strong and irrefragable as they are, 
but we would press on the attention of Par- 
liament the gross inequality with which this 
tax falls on different parties. The author 
of asixpenny pamphlet, which circulates 
10,000, pays five shillings and sixpence; 
the author of a learned work, of the cost of 
fifty pounds, rendered worthy of the arts 
and country by beautiful and expensive il- 
lustrations, and of which only 50 copies are 
circulated, pays five hundred and _ fifty 
pounds! The former is charged five and 
sixpence on 250/.; the latter, 5507. on 
1950/.:—the former, two shillings and 
some pence; the latter, above 30 pounds 
per cent. !! 

Although we have but slightly touched 
upon the other grounds of objection, we 
are sure they cannot be felt as of a slight 
nature. That of paying for printing by 


the large numbers specified whenever a 
fraction of 250 occurs must in many cases 





— 

amount almost to a prohibition of the work. 
The high duty upon paper adds largely to 
the intrinsic value of the extra copies, even 
were the position one moment tenable, that 
nothing more than the mere cost of mate- 
rials, and not the selling price, is the sum 
total of this imposition, that it is easy to 
print eleven copies more than are wanted, 
and at any rate it is but relieving the pub- 
lishers’ Warehouse from so much lumber. 
It is not easy to conceive any argument more 
futile than this: as if any sophistry would 
deprive an article of trade of its value. Let 
one of the Senators who urge it, or one of 
the University Syndics, be told, Sir, of the 
dozen of chairs in your drawing-room, or of 
the four gowns in your wardrobe, I will 
take one; your company rarely exceeds ten 
persons, or you can only wear one dress at 
a time, and it is but the raw material, a little 
horse-hair and mahogany, or the entrails of 
an insect, that you yield after all—and let us 
hear what these gentlemen would answer? 

Then add to this the further consideration, 
that the parties supplied gratis are precisely 
those who are, it may be said, or ought to be, 
the natural purchasers, who should form 
not only as the first buyers in the mart an 
item of calculation of considerable pecu- 
niary importance, but whose choice and 
sanction should stamp the merit of new pro- 
ductions, and by honouring the honest am- 
bition of authorship encourage and incite to 
further exertions,—throw these reasons also 
into the scale, and it becomes impossible 
not to be penetrated with the grievousness 
of the case which converts the natural pa- 
trons of literature into its bane and incubi. 
It is true that wherever they purchased 
books, these being made common through 
the medium of their public libraries, would 
produce the necessary consequence of satis- 
fying many readers who would otherwise 
procure the works for themselves, but this 
could not be impugned: the evil felt is 
where all books, oF whatsoever kind, are not 
bought but demanded; not taken as things 
wanted for the ostensible purposes of these 
public bodies, but collected en masse, and 
submitted to common perusal as in a circu- 
lating library ; thus distinctly depriving au- 
thors and publishers of a market for com- 
modities which perhaps have no recom- 
mendation but such as temporary curiosity 
communicates to them, and which cannot 
be said to be needful for the encourage- 
ment of learning. 

There is another view connected with 
this branch of the question, which is not to 
be lost sight of. The miscellaneous read- 
ing with which the libraries of bodies where 
ae are assembled to study are thus de- 

uged, is fatal to learning. It may make 
coxcombs, but must mar scholars. It must 
send forth from the Universities pratin 

superficial men, and is ruinous to that sy h 
of erudition and knowledge, which in for- 
mer times resulted from an academical edu- 
cation. Light reading, as it is called, is 
the very poison to the severe application 
which alone can produce the ornaments to 
literature and science looked for from our 





national Institutions for the instruction of 
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those who are to be our lights in philosophy, 
our sages in jurisprudence, our legislators 
in politics, and our guides in religion. It 
is abominable to see, as if it were to dis- 
tract young minds from their proper pur- 
suits, all the flippancy, the folly, the pru- 
riency of the teeming press required, and 
forced into those shelves whence they are 
so likely to push the dry reasoners of an- 
tiquity, the ponderous experience of ages, 
and the harsh uninviting discourses which 
do not aim at amusement but at informa- 
tion. 

Looking at this point in its strong moral 
leaning, we will not waste a word upon it 
in an economical sense. It is enough to 
suggest that the expence of housing, pre- 
serving, and attending an universal promis- 
cuous collection, such as must accumulate 
in a very short time where all publications 
are garnered, must be as | and onerous 
as the annual purchase of all publications 
which can be useful to students and bene- 
ficial to the establishments. 

Within the limits of a small periodical 
journal, it can hardly be expected that we 
should do more than throw together a few 
of the most prominent arguments which 
suggest themselves upon a subject, cer- 
tainly of the highest importance to litera- 
ture. On Monday its fate will be decided 
in the House of Commons, and we are 
anxious that it should be fairly met and 
liberally discussed._ It is for this reason 
that we exert our humble efforts in the 
cause, not of authors and publishers, but of 
the Universities, of learning, of the country 
so deeply interested in the nature of those 
studies which are presented to the choice 
of her children; the choice of Hercules is 
but a fable,—do not let us flatter ourselves 
that where the blandishments of present 
enjoyment and the difficulties of present 
toil are set before youth, the flowery path 
will not generally be preferred. 

Afraid of trespassing too far on the pa- 
tience of the public, we shall now as 
briefly as possible notice two or three re- 
maining topics. : 

It is said that the Acts of 1710, &c. were 
bargains made, and that the price of copies 
is given for the protection against piracy. 
This we have already answered.—Literary 
property has as much a right to untaxed 
protection from the laws, as freehold, or any 
other species of property. Nay, the pro- 
duction of the mind is more essentially the 
property of the individual than any other 
thing in the universe. Unlike other arti- 
cles, it is his own creation, and one can 
hardly imagine how the mere publication 
of his. conceptions should divide a man from 
his right to his poem or essay, or scien- 
tific discovery. An invention in mechanics 
is guarded to the inventor at the trifling 
expence of a patent; but the invention of 
a bard, a statist, a philosopher, must pay 
at the enormous rate we have specified. 

But the ground of a bargain is aban- 
doned,* and we are told that it is for the 








* If not abandoned, it at least can be shewn 
that it had but one contracting party! Of twenty 





promotion of the general interests of learn- 
ing that these sacrifices are required. We 
deny the fact. Learning is discouraged by 
the oppression of writers. If learning 
needs this supply of books to the public 
bodies in whose favour the statute has 
confirmed what it alienates from all other 
authors and publishers, then we say it is 
for a national good, and a national good 
ought not to be ay YS by a partial tax. 
Let the grants to the Universities, &c. be 
made out of the Ways and Means of the 
year, and not out of the pockets of those 
who labour in the too barren field of lite- 
rature. None could more rejoice than we 
would in the generous profusion of such 
grants. Notavolume which Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Scotland, or Ireland, could desire 
for the improvement of youth, should they 
be destitute of, for want of wherewithal to 
purchase it. This indeed would be to en- 
courage learning on both hands, and not 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, as is the case at 
present. 

In France two copies, in America one 
copy is taken as a national deposit. wag 
should eleven be levied in Great Britain: 
Do we not fear the danger of foreign com- 
petition,t where learning is thus truly che- 
rished, independent of the absence of tax- 
ation, which with us weighs heavily on pub- 
lication? Do we not perceive the mighty 
difference between the productions of the 
press now and in the time of Anne? Let 
us but look at the spirited and great efforts 
of individuals among our publishers, to 
bring out works, a nursery for the fine arts, 
and an honour to literature and the coun- 
try. Not to mention Boydell’s Shake- 
speare; there are Valpy’s Thesaurus, and 
Delphin Classics (works which Govern- 
ments have failed in on the Continent) ; 
there are the immense national publications 
of Messrs. Longman & Co. the admiration 
and wonder of foreigners, who have no idea 
of what private enterprise does in England ; 
the same might be said of many others of 
our chief publishers, of Messrs. Nicol, 
Cadell, Murray, Lackington, Baldwin, 
Black and Parry, Black, Colburn, Taylor, 
Rodwell, Mawman, Arch, Harding, Pyne, 
Britton, Ackermann; but to cut short the 
enumeration, we shall only note down 
eleven works, and the amount of the im- 
post upon them in the shape of eleven co- 
pies, and put it to Parliament—If it be 
wise or just thus to levy contributions 
on individual exertion under the false as- 
sumption, that by so doing learning is en- 
couraged ? 

11 of Rees’s Cyclopedia- - - - - £.1,000 
— British Gallery of Engravings - - 1,065 
—  Daniell’s Oriental Scenery (6 series) 2,310 
— The Philosophical Transactions a- 
bridged - - - - = = = - 605 
—  Stephen’s Greek Thesaurus, about 500 





conditions which Authors and Publishers urged 
as just, equitable, and necessary for their in- 
terests in it, seventeen were rejected. 

+ In France, a work, price 600 guineas, has 
been produced. Who could print it in Great 
Britain, where the tax upon it, for the encourage- 
ment of learning, would be 6,600 guineas? 





wate ee 
11 of Valpy’s Delphin Classics, about - 1,500 
Dugdale’s Monasticon - - - 1,500 
Portraits of Illustrious Persons - 630 


Wood’s Athens Oxonienses’ - 830 
Nichols’ History of Leicestershire - 880 


£. 10,952 


We will only subjoin, that many works of 
similar magnitude and value have not been 
undertaken, because the proprietors could 
not afford to pay the tax laid upon them. 
Humboldt’s Kicn-descrigt Plants of South 
America is one instance of this fact, and 
we know of several others. 

Principally then, upon these grounds, we 
call on the awe of Commons to do jus- 
tice to this important question, and above 
all we conjure the friends of the Universi- 
ties to consult their interests, and in lieu of 
a disheartening, dangerous, partial, and 
oppressive privilege, give them the ample 
means of storing their libraries with all 
kinds of useful knowledge for the public 
benefit at the public expence.t 

We ought not to conclude our remarks 
without expressing our acknowledgments 
to Sir E. Brydges, for his firm and able ef- 
forts in the cause of truth and justice. 


fal Costumes of the World - - - - 532 








t An advocate for the libraries estimates 
the sum total of their demands, for aii publica- 
tions, at 440/. for each of the eleven. One half 
may be assumed as sufficient for a proper se- 
lection. Let the rich then disburse 220 guineas 
a year to encourage learned men to compose and 
write useful books, and not take their labours 
for nothing ; and let the poor be aided out of the 
public purse. 





THE IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 


Tour of Their Imperial Highnesses the 
Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria. 
(Liverpool—continued,) 

Afterwards we visited the docks, of 
which there are three kinds : the first 
and most important are the Wet docks, 
designed chiefly for foreign trade, where 
large and heavy ships are unloaded. In 
these docks’ the water is kept by flood- 
gates, so that the vessels do not lie dry 
even at low water. The second are 
the Dry docks, so called because they 
are dry at low water; they receive the 
vessels destined for the coasting trade. 
The third are the Graving docks, in 
which the water is let in and out at 
pleasure, and are employed to repair 
ships. We saw the docks all full of 
vessels. It is hardly possible to form 
an idea of the impression which this 
forest of masts in the harbour of 
Liverpool produces; but they give an 
idea of the trade of this city, which 
includes almost the whole commerce of 
Great Britain with Asia and Africa. 
Liverpool will soon draw to itself a 
great part of the East Jndia trade, Its 
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population visibly increases, and is 
estimated at present at 100,000 souls. 
On the 2ist we left Liverpool and 
proceeded to Lancaster. In this last 
city we visited the ancient Castle,which 
now contains courts of justice and 
prisons. The archives are preserved 
in a tower, which is wholly lighted 
from above, and in which it is affirmed 
that documents are preserved for above 
four centuries back. A second tower, 
built by John, Duke of Lancaster, is 
used as a workhouse; from the terrace 
you enjoy a very extensive prospect. 
The following day we proceeded on 
our journey toGlasgow: the country is 
high and unfruitful; but it is cultivated 
as much as possible. Beyond Lan- 
caster the beauty of the country di- 
minishes; its appearance changes, and 
indicates a less degree of opulence in 
the inhabitants. ‘The road continues 
to ascend. Near Stavely you see four 
chains of mountains, rising in an am- 
phitheatre, one above the other. The 
lake of Winandermere is here visible : 
it is the largest of the lakes among 
these mountains, being several miles in 
ength; but it is very narrow, and has 
many bendings. It affords a beautiful 
prospect, particularly when you come 
from the abovementioned — barren 
country. The summits of the moun- 
tains are also dry and uninteresting ; 
but the foot of them is clothed in 
a picturesque manner, with woods, 
gardens, and country seats. To the 
South the lake is connected with the 
sea; to the North the mountains rise 
higher, and bound the prospect. Little 
rivulets flow from this range; these 
were the first springs we had seen in 
England. Keswick, where we slept, 
lies between the highest mountains in 
these parts. In one of the two mu- 
seums in the town we found a collec- 
tion of the most admirable natural pro- 
ductions of the county of Cumberland ; 
particularly beautiful and uncommonly 
large pieces of spar of different kinds. 
We were then taken to Bankes’s black- 
lead pencil manufactory. It receives 
its black-lead from Borrowdale, where 
the mine is worked by a company. 
Above forty different sorts of black- 
lead pencils are made in Bankes’s ma- 
nufactory: the lead is extremely clean ; 
it is sawed into narrow slips; the 
cedar is cut into small pieces, which 
are then hollowed out with a plane ; 
the black-lead js dipped in glue, and 
laid in the hollow, a piece of wood is 
glued over it, and the pencil then 
rounded with a peculiar instrument. 








Mr. Bankes has a turning machine for 
this purpose, but it was not at work, 
and I conjecture that he found the 
operation may be performed as quickly 
by the hand. 

We visited General Peacheys, who 
has a country house in a pleasant island 
in the middle of the lake. The whole 
island is a garden. The view over the 
lake is very beautiful, and must be still 
more beautiful in summer. The air 
seems milder here than elsewhere. The 
landscape has something of melancholy 
character; but in our opinion it is one 
of the most beautiful in England. Near 
Keswick is a mountain called Skiddaw ; 
its elevation is three thousand fire 
hundred feet above the level of the sea; 
and from its summit you may see 
Scotland and the isle of Man. 

From Keswick the road ascends 
again. On one hill stand forty blocks 
of stone, five feet and a half high, in 
a circle, and in the middle of thema 
block seven feet high ; according to an 
ancient tradition they are called Druids’ 
stones. In the neighbourhood of Pen- 
rith the country again becomes barren. 
Here and there we observed some turf 
moors. 

(To be continued.) 





Samor, Lord of the Bright City. A 
Heroic Poem. By the Rev. H. H. 
Mitman. Svo. pp. 358. 


The poem is preceded by some obser- 
vations necessary to its being under- 
stood. ‘The historians of the Empire 
mention a Constantine who assumed the 
purple of the Western Empire, and 
gained possession of Gaul and Spain, 
but was defeated in the battle of Arles. 
About the same time a Constantine ap- 
pears in the old British Chronicles. 
where he is represented as brother of 
the king of Armorica, and as becoming 
king of the petty princes of Great 
Britain. He had three sons, Constans, 
Emrys, and Uther Pendragon, the father 
of Arthur. These two Constantines 
are here identified, and Vortigern sup- 
posed to have been named King of 
Britain. Vortigern, distrusting the 
Britons, and prest by Caledonian in- 
vasion, brought in the Saxons to 
strengthen his sovereignty. The hero 
of the poem is in some measure an 
historical character. His chief history is 
to be met in Dugdale’s Baronage, under 
his title of Earl of Gloucester. The 
length and complexity of the fable pre- 
clude our entering farther into it, than 





to say that it consists of Saxon mas- 
sacre, British revenge, episodes on 
the beauty of woman, and romances on 
the valour of the Lord Eidulph de 
Samor ; that, like the Paradise Lost, it 
is in twelve books and in blank verse ; 
that the Bricur City is His Majesty’s 
loyal city of Gloucester ; and that the 
work is more likely to be read as a 
study than as a pleasure. We give 
some extracts from the parts which 
struck us as among the best on a rapid 
perusal. 


THE COMING OF ROWENA. 


Sudden came floating through the hall an air 

So ——- sweet, the o’erwrought sense scarce 
elt 

Its rich excess of pleasure; softer sounds 

Melt never on the enchanted midnight cool, 

By haunted spring, where elfin dancers trace 

Green circlets on the moonlight dews ; nor lull 

Becalmed mariner from rocks, where basks 

At summer noon the Sea-maid; he his oar 

Breathless suspends, and motionless his bark 

Sleeps on the sleeping waters. Now the notes 

So gently died away, the silence seem’d 

Melodious ; merry now and light and blithe 

They danced on air: anon came tripping forth, 

In frolic grace, a maiden troop, their locks 

Flower-wreath’d, their snowy robes from clasped 
zone 


| Fell careless drooping ; quick their glittering feet 


Glanc'd o’er the pavement. Then the pomp of 
sound 

Swell'd up, and mounted; as the stately swan 

Queens it along the waters, entered in 

The lofty hall a shape so fair, it lull’d 

The music into silence, yet itself 

Pour’d out, prolonging the soft ecstasy, 

The trembling and the touching of sweet sound. 

Her grace of motion and of look, the smooth 

And swimming majesty of step and tread, 

The symmetry of form and feature, set 

The soul afloat, even like delicious airs 

Of flute or harp: as though she trod from earth, 

And around her wore an emanating cloud 

Of harmony, the Lady mov'd. Too proud 

For less than absolute command, too soft 

For aught but gentle amorous thought : her hair 

Cluster’d, as from an orb of gold cast out 

A dazzling and o’erpowering radiance, save 

Here and there on her snowy neck repos’d 

In sooth’d brilliance some thin wandering tress. 

The azure flashing of her eye was fringed 

With virgin meekness, and ot tread, that seem’d 

Earth to disdain, as softly fell on it 

As the light dew shower on a tuft of flowers. 

The soul within seem’d feasting on high thoughts, 

That to the outward form and featare gave 

A loveliness of scorn, scorn that to feel 

Was bliss, was sweet indulgence. Fast sank back 

Those her fair harbingers, their modest eyes 

Downcast, and drooping low their slender necks 

In graceful reverence; she, by wond’ring gaze 

Unmov’d, and stifled murmurs of applause, 

Nor yet unconscious, slowly won her way 

To where the King, amid the festal pomp, 

Sate loftiest. As she rais’d a fair clasp’d cup, 

Something of sweet confusion overspread 

Her features ; something tremulous broke in 

On her half-failing accents, as she said, 

“Health to the King!” the sparkling wine 
laugh’d up 

As eager ’twere to touch so fair a lip. 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE BRITONS. 


Noon is ablaze in Heaven, but gloom, the gloom 
Of the brown forest’s massy vault of shade, 
Is o’er the Kings of Britain; the broad oaks, 
As in protection of that conclave proud, 
Like some old temple’s dome, with mingling 
shade 
Meet overhead, around their rugged trunks 
Shew like fantastic pillars closely set 
By Druids in mysterious circle, wont 
Here when the Earth abroad was bright and clear 
With moonshine, to install their midnight rites 
By blue nor earthly kindled fires, while Bards 
Pour’d more than music from their charmed 
harps. 

Each on his mossy seat, in arms that cast 
A glimmer which is hardly light, they sit 
Colossal, stern, and still; on every brow 
Indignant sorrow and sad vengeance lowers. 
Them had the Pagan peasant deem’d his gods, 
In cloudy wrath down stooping from the heavens 
To blast the mighty of mankind, and wreak 
On some old empire ruin and revenge. 


THE MARCH OF THE SAXON ARMY. 


Lo, ere he paus’d, gay files of dazzling light 

Slow o’er the plain advancing, indistinct 

From their full brightness, gradual the long blaze 

Broke into form, and lance and bow and helm, 

Standard and streamer, chariot and fair steed, 

Start from the mingled splendour. On their 
height 

Unscen, the Chieftains watch’d the winding pomp, 

And all before the azure-vested Bards 

From glancing instruments shook bridal glee. 

Then camethe gorgeous chariots, rough with gold, 

And steeds their proud heads nodding with rich 
weight 

Of frontlet wreathed with flowers and shadowy 
plumes ; . 

Therein sat ladies robed in costly state, 

Fach like a queen ; the noble charioteers, 

Briton in garb, with purple mantle loose, 

O’er steel in network bright, or scale o’er scale, 

Glittering, and aventayle barr’d close and firm. 

As yet the gaudy traitors shamed to meet 

The cold keen glance of countryman betray’d. 

Dark in their iron arms, some wildly girt 

With Caledonian spoils, their yellow hair 

Down from the casque in broad luxuriant flow 

Spreading, and lofty banner wide display’d, 

Whereon a milk white courser reinless shone, 

Paced forth the Saxon warriors. High o’er all, 

Tempestuous Horsa, chafing his hot steed, 

And Hengist with his wreath of amber beads, 

His hoary strength, in spite of age or toil, 

A tower of might : with that tall grove of spears 

Circled, and rampire close of serried shields, 

The bridegroom Monarch rode, his bright attire, 

Peaceful as fitting nuptial pomp, his robe 

Rich floating strew’d the earth with purple shade, 

And on his lofty brow a regal crown, 

Bright as a wreath of sunbeams; high his arm 

The ivory sceptre bore of kingly sway: 

Yet who his mien and bearing watch’d had seen 

Dim gleam of jealous steel, or lurking mail 

Beneath those glorious trappings, for his gaze, 

Now jocund, chang’d anon to wandering stare, 

Fearful and wild, as the still air were rife 

With vengeful javelins showering death, his pace 

Hurried, yet tardy, as of one who rides 

O’er land still tottering with an earthquake shock. 

And him beside, on showy palfrey, deck’d 

With silver bells its pendent mane profuse, 

Of silver and of stainless ermelin 

The bright caparisons, and all her robes 

White as of woven lily cups, the Bride 

Majestic rode, as on a moving throne. 

Her sun-bright hair she wav’d, and smil’d around, 





As though, of less than kingly paramour 
Scornful, she said, Lo, Britain, through your land 
i lead the enthralled Sovereign of your isle. 

Yet so surpassing fair, brief instant wish’d 
Those wrathful Briton Chiefs their leafy screen 
A thin transparent cloud : of his high charge 
Brief while forgetful, Samor stood entranced, 
Fearing her form should fleet too swift away. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

At this stage of the inquiry in which 
we have indulged ourselves respecting 
the Expeditions to the Pole, and the 
view we have taken of the most recent 
information relative to the cireumpolar 
svas, it may be instructive,and wearesure 
will be amusing, to throw a glance back 
upon the old navigators who adventured 
into these regions of eternal frost. For 
this purpose we shall chiefly avail our- 
selves of the curious system of Geogra- 
phy by Herman Moll, published about 
a hundred and twenty years ago, with 
‘* maps of every country, fairly engraven 
on copper, according to the latest dis- 
coveries and corrections.” 

It may not be improper (says Mr. Moll) 
to give a brief account of the several navi- 
gations and discoverics made towards the 
NE. and NW. viz. Nova Zembla, NE. 
Greenland or Spitsherg, and NW. Green- 
land, commonly called Groenland and En- 
groenland. The first discovery of these 
countries is owing to an accident; for in 
1380, Nicholas and Antony Zani, two bro- 
thers and rich citizens of Venice, having 
set sail from the streight of Gibralter for 
Flanders and England, were accidentally 
driven Northwards by violent storms, even 
as far as Friezland, Iceland, and Groenland. 
But in 1497, John Cabot and Sebastian his 
son, of the same nation, received a commis- 
sion from our King Henry VII. to undertake 
the like voyage, who made a Draught and 
Description of some North-west parts of 
America, and brought along with them four 
of the natives. 

Hence sprung the project of discover- 
ing a North-east passage “‘ into the In- 
dies ;*’ which the Dutch absurdly pre- 
tended to have made out in 88° N. lat. 
The first adventure was that in 1553, 
consisting of three vessels commanded 
by Sir Hugh Willoughby, of whose 
voyage we have no memoirs, 

Except certain short and imperfect notes 
which were taken off from his Table after 
his death ; wherein it is express’d, That the 
fleet under his command parted from Sey- 
nam, which lies in 70 deg. North lat. on the 
2d day of August: that on the 14th they 
were above 160 leagues from the same 
place to the North-east, and continued 
sailing until Septemb. 14. when they came 
ashoar on a high, rocky, and desart, 
country, from whence the cold and ice 
fore’d them to return more Southerly, 
which they did till they reach’d a river in 
Lapland, call’d Arzina, where, by the con- 





tinuance of foul weather, they were shut up 
in the harbour, and the next spring were 
all found frozen to death in their ship. 

A few years after this unfortunate at- 
tempt, in 1556, Captain Stephen Bur- 
roughs, ‘‘ sometime Comptroller of the 
Navy to Queen Elizabeth,” in a voyage 
of the same kind discovered Waygat’s 
Straits, ‘‘ that run between the South 
part of Nova Zembla and the country of 
the Samoieds :""—the highest latitude 
he reached is laid down 80° 11, and it 
is probable he cruised on the coasts of 
Greenland, “ since he makes mention 
of the desolate country, the blew ice, 
and great numbers of various fowl 
thereabouts.” 

But the first name most celebrated 
‘* for endeavouring to search out a 
North-west passage into China, was 
Sir Martin Frobisher, who, in several 
voyages, made divers new discoveries 
of large bays, streights, islands, capes, 
&e. and imposed on them different 
names.” 

His voyages however seem to have been 
principally among the islands about Hud- 
son’sStraits and the coasts of Labrador, 
between GO and 65° N. lat., where he 
established a friendly intercourse with 
the natives, exchanged toys for salmon 
and other fish, brought away some 
marcasites mistaken for gold ore, dis- 
covered a silver mine (probably not 
more sterling,) and took possession of 
the South shore of the Isle of Good 
Fortune, under the name of Meta-In- 
cognita. 

Arthur Pett arfd Charles Jackman, 
in 1580, followed Stephen Burroughs’s 
track, passed Waygat Straits, gout 
among the ice to the Eastward, and 
encountered such peril and labour that 
they separated, and Pett was never 
more heard of. 

In 1585-6-7, Mr. John Davis sailed 
to the East-coast of Greenland, giving 
his name to the Straits ‘between that 
coast and James Island. At Cape De- 
solation 

He found many pieces of furr and wool 
like beaver, and exchanged some commo- 
dities with the natives, who often repaired 
to him in their canoes, bringing stag-skins, 
white hares, small cod, muscles, &c. 

He reached no higher than 72° N. 
The Dutch about this time began to be 
roused to a sense of the commercial 
advantages which might result from 
these Northern Expeditions, hitherto 
exclusively pursued by the English. 
About 1578, they first appeared at Kola, 
in Lapland, and a rivalship of the Rus- 
sia Company ensuing, they, in 1594, 
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sent Wm. Barents on a voyage to dis- 
cover the passage to the Indies. 

In 1596, the same Wm. Barents, accom- 
— with two other Dutch pilots, viz. 

acob Heemskirk and John Cornelius Ryp, 
first discovered Bear, or Cherry Island, and 
passed from thence te Greenland; but Ba- 
rents being separated from them, sailed 
along the coasts of Nova Zembla to the 
76 deg. of N. lat,, until at length his ship 
was driven ashore, and broke in pieces by 
the ice, so that all the mariners were com- 
pelled to winter there, and endured the ut- 
most extremity of cold. 

Poor Barents died before they got 
back to Kola. 

In 1608, the enterprising Hudson 
was ‘* sent forth to discover the North 
Pole, and sailed (says our authority) 
even to 82 degrees of N. latitude; but 
being satisfied that there was no North- 
east passage, he was appointed to make 
the like trial in the North-west seas. 
Therefore, in 1610, he set sail again, 
and proceeded 100 leagues farther than 
any had done before - -.- - But the 
ice hindered him from continuing his 
course farther, and the sedition of his 
men from returning home.” 

Hence, however, Hudson’s Straits 
and Bay, and circumjacent coasts, in 
these parts. In 1611, Sir Thomas But- 
ton prosecuted the discoveries in the 
same quarter ; and in 1612-5-6 

James Hall and William Baffin pro- 
ceeded much farther in the North-west 

arts, and imposed names on divers places 

iscovered by them. 

During the first half of this century 
a number of Expeditions were fitted out 
from Denmark, but did little towards 
extending the geographical knowledge 
of the Polar seas. Our own investiga- 
tions seem to have languished from 
Baffin’s trip in 1616, till that of Cap- 
tain Luke Fox in 1630: 

He traced Frobisher, Hudson, Davis, 
Button, and Baffin, meeting with whales, 
much ice and fowls, &c. 

In 1631, near Port Nelson, he met 
Captain James, whose very interesting 
narrative was published by the special 
command of Charles I. in 1633. 
Wood's Voyage, in 1676, proceeded 
no further than 76°N. lat., where he 
lost his ship on the coast of Nova Zem- 
bla,’ and returned home in the Pros- 
perous Pink, which accompanied him. 

Such were the chief expeditions at 
the close of the sixteenth and during 
the seventeenth centuries; and when 
we consider the state of the appoint- 
ments and the frail nature of the ships 
employed, we shall not only be surprised 
at the extent of their investigations, but 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


be led to entertain sanguine hopes of 
much further progress from such ves- 
sels as have now sailed on a similar 
mission, with all the aids of science 
attached to them. 

Of Greenland (Groenland, Groen- 
landia, or Grainland) we are told that 
the Eastern and Western sides are en- 
compass’d with two vast oceans. 


This land is supposed to have been first 
discover’d by a Norwegian gentleman, 
named Eric Rotcop, or Red-head, who, 
having committed a murder in /sland (Ice- 
land,) to save his life attempted to make 
his escape into another country, whereof 
he had only heard some obscure flying re- 
ports. This gentleman was so fortunate as 
to get safe to the harbour of Sandsdasin, 
lying between two mountainous promunto- 
ries, one on an isle over against Greenland, 
which he called Huidserken or White Shirt, 
by reason of its being covered with snow ; 
the other on the continent bearing the 
name of Huarf Eric. He wintered in the 
island, and afterward passing into the con- 
tinent, imposed on it the name of Groen- 
land or Greenland, from its flourishing ver- 
deur. His son being sent to Olaus Trugger, 
king of Norway, to procure a pardon, ea- 
sily obtain’d it upon information of the 
new discovery. Thus, in process of time, 
a plantation was settled there, and two ci- 
ties were built, viz. Garde and Albe; the 
latter was honoured with a Bishop’s See, 
and the residence of the Norwegian Vice- 
roy, the Cathedral Church being dedicated 
to St. Antony. However, these new inha- 
bitants having been long since destroyed, 
either by the natives, the rage of the epi- 
demical disease called the black plague, or 
otherwise, very little intelligence concern- 
ing Groenland has come to us since the 
year 1349. Nevertheless, in 1389, (as they 
say) the King of Denmark determining to re- 
establish his dominion in those parts, sent a 
fleet thither ; which having suffered ship- 
wreck, he was discourag’d from any farther 
enterprize, until of late that navigation was 
somewhat renewed by Christian 1V. who 
was wont to call this country his Philoso- 
phers Stone; in regard that it was somE- 
TIMES not to be found when his ships took 
a voyage thither; and because a certain 
Dane, in 1626, brought some sand from 
thence which was of the same colour and 
weight with gold. 


The hardships endured by many of 
the early adventurers, and the miserable 
deaths of many others, would fill vo- 
lumes in the recital. It may well there- 
fore be considered fortunate for com- 
merce and the interests of nations, that 
there is implanted in man’s nature a 
desire of novelty, which no present 
gratification can satisfy; that having 
visited one region of the earth, he is 
eager to explore another ; that having 
escaped one danger in his progress, he 





is no less resolute to encounter others, 





which may chance to obstruct him in 
the course of his pursuits. If the his- 
tory of former hardships could have 
deterred men from engaging in new 
adventures, the voyage of discovery, 
which has just left the British shores, 
would not have been undertaken. The 
dreary regions that surround the Poles 
are so little accustomed to feel the 
kindly influences of the enlivening sun, 
and are so destitute of the ordinary 
productions of the earth in happier cli- 
mates, that little less than one whole 
quarter of the Globe is by its sterility 
rendered uninhabitable by human be- 
ings, and but thinly occupied by a very 
inconsiderable number of the brute 
creation. 

The many and almost insuperable 
difficulties that must therefore be ex- 
pected in traversing these forlorn de- 
serts, where no relief is to be expected, 
but from the favourable interposition of 
that Power, whose providence extends to 
the remotest corners of the earth, is, 
upon reflection, enough to cool the ar- 
dour of the most enterprising minds. 

In our present statement we have 
passed over the claims made by the Ice- 
landers in 1001, under Biarn,* and 
of the Germans, in 1484, under Martin 
Behens,t uf Nuremberg, to this disco- 
very, because they are unsupported by 
any later writer; and have confined 
ourselves to such attempts only as are 
well authenticated, and their results 
sufficiently known. 

From the whole it appears certain 
that though Spitzbergen was also called 
North-east Greenland, there was un- 
doubtedly a colony once settled on the 
East side of Old Greenland, which was 
sometimes approachable and oftentimes 
blocked up within anicy barrier. Whe- 
ther this land may be again visited, and 
what remains of its former condition, 
are problems which the enterprise of 
our bold sailors will probably solve 
within a few months, and in the inte- 
rim, we trust this brief retrospect at 
the long past exploits of their predeces- 
sors will not be read without adding to 
that strong feeling of interest which 
accompanies their adventure. 

* Journal de la Belgique, Dec. 5, 1816. 


+ Tcrseus and Angrim Jonas, two Icelandi¢ 
writers of good repute. 





—— 





Evetyn’s Memoirs. 2 vols. 4to. 
(Con tinued.) 
We have as yet merely noticed this pub- 
lication, and as these ponderous quar- 
tos are slow in travelling, we are sult 
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that our distant readers at least will 
not find fault with us for returning thus 
early to so entertaining a work. In Mr. 
Evelyn’s second tour on the continent, 
in 1643, the following memorabilia 
occur: Noticing the great wealth of 
the church of St. Denys, and a cross 
of gold three feet high, the author says, 


Amongst the still more valuable reliques 
are a naile from our Saviour’s Cross, in 
a box of gold full of precious stones: a 
crucifix of the true wood of the cross, 
carved by Pope Clement III. inchased in a 
crystal covered with gold ; a box in which 
is some of the Virgin’s haire, some of the 
linnen in which our blessed Saviour was 
wrapped at his nativity; in a huge reli- 
quary modelled like a church, some of our 
Saviour’s blood, hair, cloaths, linnen with 
which he wiped the Apostle’s feet; and 
many other equally authentic reliques. 


Charlemagne’s crown, and sceptre 
seven feet high,—the crown of St. 
Lewis covered with precious stones, 
among which was an uncut ruby of 
300 carats (‘ under which is set one of 
the thorns of our blessed Saviour’s 
crown,’)—‘ a morsel of one of the wa- 
terpots in which our Saviour did his 
first miracle,—*‘ a cup in which Solo- 
mon was used to drink,’— Judas’ 
‘ brasse lanthorn full of crystals,’-—‘ a 
unicorns horn seven feet long sent by 
the king of Persia,’ with a world of 
other rarities, were shewn here. Where 
are they now? 

Paris, our tourist tells us, “ is paved 
with a kind of free-stone, of neere a 
foot square, which renders it more easy 
to walk on than our pebles in London.” 
His other descriptions of this capital 
only prove how little it is changed, even 
to this day. The churches, &c. are 
wuch in statu quo ; and the difference 
in the manners of the age is more ob- 
servable when we read of wolf and lynx 
hunting in the wood of Vincennes, and 
of going well armed with carabines on 
a visit to Fontainebleau, as the road was 
beset by robbers. In St. Innocent’s 
church, we are told, 

Divers clarks get their livelyhood by in- 
ditting letters for poor mayds and other 
ignorant people who come to them for ad- 
vice, & to write for them into y* country, 
every large grave-stone serving for a table. 

From Paris, in the summer of 1644, 
Mr. Evelyn went to Orleans, and his 
account of the journey affords an ex- 
cellent specimen of the state of France 
at that era: 

_ The way, as indeed most of the roades 
in France, is paved with a small square 
free-stone, so that there is little dirt and 
bad roads as in England, onely ’tis some- 





what harde to yc poore horses feete, which 
causes them to ride more temperately, sel- 
dom going out of the trot, or grand pas, ag 
they call it. 

20 April we had an excellent road, but 
had like to come short home; for no seoner 
were we entred two or three leagues into 
y® Forest of Orleans (which extends itself 
many miles,) but the company behind us 
were set on by rogues, who, shooting from 
the hedges and frequent covert, slew foure 
upon the spot. This disaster made such 
an alarme in Orleans at o' arrival, that the 
Prevost Martial, wt" his assistants, going 
in persuite, brought in two whom they had 
shot, and exposed them in y* greate mar- 
ket-place, to see if any would take cogni- 
zance of y™. I had greate cause to give 
God thankes for this escape. I lay at the 
White Lion, where I found Mr. John Ni- 
cholas, eldest son to Mr. Secretary. In the 
night, a cat kittened on my bed, and left 
on it a young one having six ears, eight 
leggs, two bodys fram the navil downwards, 
and two tayles. I found it dead, but warm, 
in the morning when I awaked. 

After sojourning some time in France, 
Mr. E. went to Italy. At Vienne, in 
Dauphine, he says, ‘‘ We supped and 
lay, having amongst other dainties, a 
dish of truffles, an earth nut, found out 
by an hog train’d to it, and for which 
those animals are sold at a great 
price.” * 

At Marseilles 

We went to visite the Gallys, being about 
25; the Captaine of the Gally Royal gave 
us a most courteous entertainement in his 
cabine, the slaves in the interim playing both 
loud and soft musiq very rarely. Then he 
shew’d us how he commanded their motions 
with a nod and his whistle, making them 
row out. The spectacle was to me new 
and strange, to see so many hundreds of 
miserably naked persons, having their heads 
shaven close, and having onely high red 
bonnets, a payre of course canvas drawers, 
their whole backs and leggs naked, 
doubly chayn’d about their middle and 
leggs, in couples, and made fast their seates, 
and all commanded in a trise by an impe- 
rious and cruell seaman. One Turke he 
favor’d, who waited on him in his cabin, but 
with no other dress than the rest, and a 
chayne lock’d about his leg but not coupled. 
This gally was richly carv’d and gilded, and 
most of the rest were very beautifull. After 
bestowing something on the slaves, the 
Captain sent a band of them to give us mu- 
siq at dinner where we lodged. I was 
amaz’d to contemplate how these miserable 
caytifs lie in their gally crowded together, 
yet there was hardly one but had some oc- 
cupation by which, as leizure and calmes 
permitted, they gat some little monye, in- 
somuch as some of them have, after many 
yeares of cruel servitude, been able to pur- 
chase their liberty. Their rising forward 
and falling back at their oare is a miserable 
spectacle, and the noyse of their chaines 





* Dogs are the Truffie-hunters in England. 


and the roaring of the beaten waters has 
something of strange and fearfull to one 
unaccustomed to it. They are rul’d and 
chastiz’d by strokes on their backs and soles 
of theire feete on the least disorder, and 
without the least humanity; yet are they 
chereful and full of knavery, - - - - 

Here we bought umbrellas against the 
heats, and consulted of our journey to 
Canes by land, for feare of the Pickaron 
Turkes. - - - - - 

9 October. We took mules, passing the 
first night very late in sight of St. Baume, 
and the solitary grott where they affirme 
Mary Magdalen did her pennance, &c. 

FromCanes (Cannes) they hada stormy 
voyage, creeping along shore, to Genoa, 
where, on landing at the Pratiq-house, 
they were strictly examined by the 
Syndics, and conducted to an inn kept 
by one Zacharias, an Englishman, of 
whom we have a whimsical anecdote. 


I shall never forget a story of our host 
Zachary, who on the relation of our perill 
told us another of his owne, being ship- 
wreck’d, as he affirm’d solemnly, in the’mid- 
dle of a greate sea somewhere in the West 
Indies, that he swam no lesse than 22 leagues 
to another island, with a tinder-box wraped 
up in his hayre, which was not so much as 
wett all the way; that picking up the car- 
penter’s tooles with other provisions in a 
chest, he and the carpenter, who accom- 
pany’d him (good swimers it seemes both) 
floated the chest before them, and arrivin 
at last in a place full of wood they built 
another vessell and so escaped. After this 
story we no more talked of our danger, 
Zachary put us quite downe. ~ - - - 


A characteristic trait of Genoa is 
given at page 74 : 

The first palace we went tovisit was that 
of Hieronymo del Negros, to which we 
pass’d by a boate crosse the harbour. Here I 
could not but observe the sudden and devilish 
passion of a seaman, who plying us was in- 
tercepted by another, who interpos’d his 
boate before him and tooke us in; for the 
teares gushing out of his eyes, he put his 
finger in his mouth and almost bit it off by 
the joynt, shewing it to his antagonist as an 
assurance to him of some bloody revenge 
if ever he came neere that part of the har- 
bour again. Indeed this beautifull citty is 
more stayn’d with such horrid acts of re- 
venge and murthers than any one place in 
Europ, or haply in the world, where there 
is a political government, which makes it 
unsafe to strangers. It is made a gally 
matter to carry a knife whose poynt is not 
broken off. 


We do not intend travelling stage by 
stage through Italy, even in the agree- 
able company of Mr. Evelyn and his 
friends. ‘They went to see Pope Innocent 
the Tenth’s cavalcade; and a Genoese 
bishop assured them that a dove mi- 
raculously settled on his holiness’s chair 





in the conclave at his election. At 
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Monte Fiascone, the ancient Falernum, 
there is an epitaph on a Dutch bishop 
in Faviano’s church: 
PROPTER EST, EST, DOMINUS MEUS 
MORTUUS EST. 


which enigma is thus explained: The 
Bishop had ordered his servant to ride 
before, enquire where the best wine 
was, and there write Est. At Monte 
Fiascone the man found it so excellent 
that he wrote Est, Est, and his master 
drinking too much of it fell a martyr to 
his love of the grape. 

Mr. Evelyn’s notices of Rome, where 
he staid some time, and observed 
every thing curious in the papal cere- 
monies, the arts, and the manners of 
the people, are replete with interest; 
but we dare not begin quoting, for we 
should be tempted to transcribe as much 
as would fill our little paper ten times 
ove’. 

The observations on Naples are 
equally delightful. Our intelligent 
countryman saw every thing worth the 
regard of the scholar and gentleman. 
He mounted Vesuvius, still deformed 
from the dreadful eruption of 1630. 
Virgil's sepulchre was the object of 
another visit— 

Erected (says Mr. E.) on a steepe rock, 
in form of a small rotunda or cupolated co- 
lumne, but almost overgrowne with bushes 
and wild baye trees. At the entrance is 
this inscription : 

Sta nisi Cencovius. 
1589. 

Qui cineres ? Tumuli hee vestigia conditur olim 
Mlle hoc qui cecinit Pascua, Rura, Duces. 
Can. Ree mpi. 

Our author is charmed with Naples, 
its environs and climate. 

The manna falls at certaine seasons on the 
adjoyning hills in forme of a thick deuw. 
The very Winter here is a Summer, ever 
fruitefull, so that in the middle of February 
we had melons, cherries, abricots, and 
many other sorts of fruite. The building 
of the citty is for the size the most magni- 
ficent of any in Europe, the streetes ex- 
ceeding large, well paved, having many 
vaults and conveyances under them for the 
sullage, weh renders them very sweete and 
cleane even in the midst of winter. To it 
belongeth more than 3000 churches and 
monasteries, and those the best built and 
adorn’d of any in Italy. They greately affect 
the Spanish gravity in their habite ; delight in 
good horses ; the streetes are full of gallants 
on horseback, in coaches and sedans, from 
hence brought into England by Sir Sanders 
Duncomb. The women are generaly well 
featur’d but excessively libidinous. The 


country-people so jovial and addicted to 
musick that the very husbandmen almost 
universaly play on the guitarr, singing and 
composing songs in prayse of their sweete- 
hearts, and will commonly goe to the field 














wh their fiddle; they are merry, witty, and 
genial, all w°" I much attribute to the ex- 
cellent quality of the ayre. They have a 
deadly hatred to the French, so that some 
of our company were mocked at for wear- 
ing red cloakes, as the mode then was. 


With this lively picture of Naples, in 
1645, we conclude for the present. 





An History of Muhammedanism : com- 
prising the Life and Character of the 
Arabian Prophet, and succinct Accounts 
of the Empires founded by the Mu- 
hammedan Arms: an Inquiry inte the 
Theology, Morality, Laws, Literature, 
and Usages of the Muselmans, and a 
View of the present State and Extent 
of the Muhammedan Religion. By 
Cuartes Mitts. 2d edit. pp. 490. 
Svo. 1818. 

The loquacious and ever wrangling 

Greeks disputed in the twelfth century, 

whether the Deity worshipped by the 

Arabian Prophet, and the God of the 

Christians, were the sane awful Being. 

The Greek catechisms pronounced ana- 

thema against the Muhammedan’s ob- 

ject of worship ; but after the bitterest 
disputes concerning this abstruse sub- 
ject, and after various efforts to recon- 
cile the contending parties, the bishops 
consented to transfer the imprecation 
of the catechism from the god of Mu- 
hammed, to Muhammed himself, his 
doctrine, and his sect. Not many ages 
subsequent to these events, a whole 
edition of the Arabic Koran was _ con- 
damné au feu by the Pope, lest the good 

Catholics should he tempted to embrace 

Islamism. A little more than an 

hundred years from the present time, 

the Pope was the patron of the most 
learned edition of the Moslem religious 
code which has ever appeared. An 

old writer said, that the Koran was a 

brutal production, and ought to be 

cast into the flames wherever it might 
be found. Maracci, bigot as he was, 
says in the preface to his edition of the 

Koran, (the one which received papal 

patronage) that Muhammed has pre- 

served all that is morally probable in 
the Christian religion, with all that is 
conformable to the light of nature. In 
our own times, while the Empress 

Catharine in the North was patronizing 

the dispersion of thousands of copies of 


‘the Koranamong her Tartarian subjects, 


the English merchants in India inves- 
tigated the principles and details of the 
Muhammedan laws, and _ published 
commentaries upon them. In many 
instances Muhammed shewed himself 
to be a bad legislator. His claims to 





the prophetic office would be fully esta- 
blished, if, among the traditions of his 
sayings, could be found the assertion, 
that the people of England would in 
after ages administer his laws. The 
facts which we have mentioned are 
striking, and the historian of the 
human mind will draw many conclu- 
sions from them regarding the illibe- 
rality and ignorance of the middle ages, 
and the wise and tolerant spirit of the 
present day. 
‘*¢ The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 
Lets in new light through chinks which time has 
made.” 

The work before us is_ historical, 
literary, and religious; and in a few 
pages brings to our view a large por- 
tion of human circumstances and 
opinions. The Saracens from a southern 
country, and the Tartars from northern 
regions, have been the great scourges 
of the world, and rescued Asia from 
the imputation of total inertness. They 
have shewn that military qualifications 
may be found under every climate, and 
that the strong and stormy passions are 
as irresistible in their operations as the 
great workings of nature. 

Our author renews the old attempt 
to give the Saracens a place in literary 
history, and he boldly affirms, that 
‘‘they formed the link which unites 
ancient and modern letters,’’ p. 402. 
This will never do. The Saracens, we 
admit, handed down to us a few com- 
mentaries of Galen on Hippocrates, 
and the fifth, sixth, and seventh books 
of Appolonius Pergzeus on conic sec- 
tions. But what are these works com- 
pared with the thousand pieces of 
classic lore which the Christian clergy 
preserved and bequeathed to posterity ? 
Mr. Mills allows that the Saracens de- 
stroyed the originals of some Greek 
books (most likely on science) which 
they translated, p. 384; he says that 
they made no use of the poetry, the 
history, the morality, and the mytho- 
logy of Athens, 401: and he concedes, 
or rather the fact, like Polonius’ ‘‘ slow 
leave,” is ‘‘ wrung”’ from him, that 
the Arabian Mezcenas did burn the 
Alexandrian library, p. 3681, note. 
Mr. Mills would have been correct 
if he had asserted that the Arabs 
formed the link between Oriental and 
Western literature. They certainly 


introduced into Europe the Indian 
digits and mode of computation. They 
acquired astronomy from the Hindus, 
and most of their science, miserable as 
it was, came from India. 

If interest and importance attach to 
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SS _ 
subjects according to the nearness of 
their relation to the spectator, we should 
then say that those parts of the present 
work that treat of the actual state of 
the Muhammedan religion, are those 
which best claim attention. It is evi- 
dent that this religion has long since 
ceased to advance. ‘he African and 
Indian Moors sometimes condescend to 
circumcise their prisoners before they 
murder them; but the Persians and 
Turks scarcely think the conversion of 
infidels to be a matter of conscience. 
Persia indeed seems to be the least 
bigoted of all Moslem countries. 


In Persia religion is a frequent topic of 
conversation; and our travellers in that 
country have been astonished at the freedom 
with which it has been discussed. Colonel 
Malcolm heard a person of high rank 
exclaim, in a mixed company, in which 
some priests were maintaining the sacred 
nature of the claims of Muhammed’s family, 
“This is all very well for superstitious 
fools, who know no better; but I have 
travelled and read, and have more than 
once met with a dog of a Seid, and an 
angel of a Jew.” This speech produced a 
very hearty laugh, at the expense of the 
holy man who had commenced the conver- 
sation. p. 431, note. 


In the East as in the West, sanctity 
of character does not ulways accompany 
holiness of office, and the lash of the 
satirist is applied to the Haggi, or 
Mecea pilgrim, to the Seid, or de- 
scendant of Muhammed, and to the 
Moollah, the priest or lawyer. 


A man once purchased a fine bunch of 
grapes from a person who sat behind a 
small window. After he had paid his 
money, he took hold of the end of the 
bunch, but in pulling it through the lattice 
every grape fell on the inside, and he held 
nothing but the bare stalk. “« O Seid! O 
Moollah! O Hagi!” he exclaimed. The 
man within instantly opened the door, and 
said, ‘ You know me, then, my friend ?’ 
“I never saw you before,” replied the 
customer, “* but I was quite convinced that 
no one who had not a right to all these 
sacred titles could ever have played me such 
a trick.” p. 457, note. 

Mr. Mills’ undertaking was 


To extract the substance of. the different 
volumes on the subject of Muhammedanism 
(many of them elaborate and rare,) to 
collect to one point the principal lights 
which writers have thrown upor it, and to 
form a connected and concise account of 
the religious, political, and literary history 
of the disciples of the Arabian prophet. 
Preface, p. 9. 

Upon the whole, we think that he 
has achieved his task. If he had made 
his historical part more full, it would 
have been more satisfactory ; but we 





are acquainted with few works which 
comprise in so small a space so much 
historical matter. In this part of his 
work he should not so often have 
copied Gibbon’s style. The author of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire alludes to facts, rather than 
states them: he writes more as an 
essayist than an annalist ; his book is a 
dissertation rather than an_ history. 
Mr. Mills’ chapter on the literature and 
sciences of the Saracens and Turks is 
well written and amusing. ‘To his 
** View of the Theological, Moral, and 
Judicial System of the Muselmans,” he 
has brought all his powers. It is in- 
deed a great subject, if the opinions of 
one half the world be of consequence 
to us. Different sentiments may be 
entertained on the question whether 
Mr. Mills’ mode of treating this matter 
be equally instructive with that pursued 
by the learned Mr. Sale in the Pre- 
liminary Discourse to his translation of 
the Koran: certain, however, it is, 
that the jurisprudence of the Musel- 
mans is better understood in these days 
than it was fifty years ago; and Mr. 
Mills’ work, therefore, possesses a great 
advantage in that respect. 





Tue Fupce Famtty 1n Paris. Edited 
by Thomas Brown, the younger, 
Author of the Two-penny Post-bag. 
pp. 168. 1818. 


Mr. Thomas Moore, who, under his 
own proper name, the name of Tom 
Little, and the name of Tom Brown, 
has contributed in so many ways to 
the various tastes which delight in 
poem, amatory song, and squib politi- 
cal, is again before us in a whimsical 
shape, though rather too much in the 
latter capacity. A party cracker now 
and then in the Morning Chronicle, 
upon events as they pass, is all very 
well; but a book of crackers upon the 
past is somewhat fatiguing. The author 
may have his reasons for hating Lord 
Castlereagh and the Prince Regent ; 
his democratic principles (we speak in 
a liberal sense) may cherish in him a dis- 
like to all kings and rulers, from Louis 
Dix-huit, to Frederick of Prussia and 
the Russian Autocrat; he may disap- 
prove of the Holy Alliance, and approve 
of the French Revolution ; but, after all, 
these opinions, tricked out in verse, are 
only the crambe repetita of the last ten 
years’ periodicals, and we cannot say 
that in the present instance the wit is so 
delectable as to render them much more 
piquant and amusing than heretofore. 


On the contrary, the composition, 
though pleasantly Hudibrastic, is far 
inferior to the Bath Guide, on the 
model of which it is formed; and there 
is a good deal of coarseness and vul- 
garity, quite unworthy of a fine satiri- 
cal vein, and pen so accomplished as 
Mr. Moore’s. ‘The wit is not of that 
razor kind which 

- - - - cuts the most when exquisitely keen: 
the attacks are rather broad and angry, 
and though ‘ the Fudge Family’ may 
deserve the name of a clever work, it 
can never class with that higher order 
of jeux d'esprit in which the talent dis- 
played compels the suffrage of all 
parties, and forces even those who 
wince under the lash, to confess that it 
is neatly administered. 

Having delivered this candid opinion 
of the volume which has just appeared, 
and reached in three days as many 
editions, we shall enable our readers to 
form their own judgment upon a few 
extracts, premising, that we have not 
selected what appeared most likely to 
justify our sentiments, but the oppo- 
site. 

The Fudge writers consist of Mr. 
Phil. Fudge, a friend of Tom Reynolds, 
Castles, Oliver, and a sort of Parisian 
spy of Lord Castlereagh’s; Bob Fudge, 
his son, a gourmand, exceedingly fond 
of French cookery; Biddy Fudge, his 
daughter, a miss of eighteen, who likes 
dress, and falls in love with a Calicot ; 
and Connor, a cousin, who we are told 
resembled Buonaparte, and does not dis- 
grace the similitude, for he writes very 
grave and violent diatribes against the 
English, Irish, and all other govern- 
ments. Such is the party to whose 
epistles we are introduced, and who, 
with the exception of the senior Fudge, 
are made to support their characters 
with considerable success. ‘The letters 
of Mr. Fudge himself are, however, out 
of character, and the effect of his ultra- 
royalism is spoilt by this error. In 
the first letter from Amiens, Miss 
Biddy gives an account of their journey. 
At Calais, the pillar erected on the 
spot where the king landed, is thus 
ridiculed. The father 
- - exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh mon Roi,” and, with tear- 

dropping eye, 
Stood to gaze on the spot—while some jacobin 


nigh, 
Mutter’d out with a shrug (what an insolent 
thing!) 
‘ Ma foi, he be right— tis de Englishman’s king; 
And dat gros pied de cochon—begar me vil say 
Datde foot look mosh better if turn’d toder way.’ 
There’s the pillar, too—Lord! I had nearly 
forgot— 





What a charming idea |—rais’d close to the spot; 
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The mode being now (as you've heard, I sup- 


pose, ) 
To build tombs over legs, and raise pillars to 
toes. 


The same letter sketches a Dandy. 


A thing, you know, whisker’d, great-coated, and 
lac’d, 

Like an hour-glass, exceedingly small in the 
waist : 

Quite a new sort of creatures, unknown yet to 
scholars, 

With heads so immovably stuck in shirt-collars, 

That seats like our music-stools soon must b¢ 
found them, 

To twirl, when the creatures may wish to look 
round them. 

The style of Mr. Bob Fudge’s corres- 
pondence may be gathered from the 
following example of Letter IH. dated 
Paris: 

Oh Dick! you may talk of your writing and 
reading, 

Your Logic and Greek, but there’s nothing like 
feeding ; 

And this is the place for it, Dicky, you dog, 

OF all places on earth—the head quarters of 
Prog! 

Talk of England—her fam’d magna charta, I 
swear, is 

A humbug, a flam, to the Carte* at old Véry’s ; 

And as for your juries—who would not set o’er ’em 

A jury of Tasters, with woodcocks before ’em. 

Give Cartwright his parliaments, fresh every 
year,— 

But those friends of short Commons would never 
do here ; 

And let Romilly speak as he will on the question, 

No digest of Law’s like the laws of digestion. 

By the bye, Dick, I fatten—but x’importe for 

that, 

’Tis the mode—your legitimates always get fat. 

There’s the R—g—t, there’s Louis—and Boney 
tried too, 

But, tho’ somewhatimperial in paunch, ’twouldn’t 
do :— 

He improv’d, indeed, much in this point, when 
he wed, 

But he ne’er grew right royally fat in the head. 


Mr Phelim Connor is a little too 
morbid and dull for us, so we pass on 
to Miss Biddy’s amour, which com- 
menced at the Promenades Aériennes, 
and is thus confided to a female friend. 


Last night at the Beaujon, a place where—I 
doubt 
If I well can describe—there are cars that set out 
From a lighted pavilion, Ligh up in the air, 
And rattle you down, Doll,—you hardly know 
where. 
These vehicles, thind me, in which you go through 
This delightfully dangerous journey, hold two : 
Some Cavalier asks, with humility, whether 
You'll venture cown with him—you smile— 
’tis a match; 
In an instant you're seated, and down both to- 
ther 
Go thund’ring, as if you went post to old 
Scratch ! 
Well, it was but last night, as I stood and re- 


mark’d 
On the looks and odd ways of the girls who 
embark’ d. 





* The bill of fare. Véry, a celebrated restau- 
rateur in the Palais Royal, 
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The impatience of some for the perilous flight, 

The fore’d giggle of others, ’twixt pleasure and 
fright,— 

That there came up—imagine dear Doll, if you 
can— 

A fine sallow, sublime,-sort of Werter-faced man, 

With mustachios that gave (what we read of so 
oft) 

The dear Corsair expression, half savage, half soft, 

As hyznas in love may be fancied to look, or 

A something between Abelard and old Blucher ! 

Up he came, Doll, to me, and, uncovering his 
head, 

(Rather bald, but so warlike!) in bad English 
sid 

“ Ah! my dear—if Ma’mselle vil be so very 
good— 

Just for von littel course’’—though I scarce un- 
derstood 

What he wished me to do, I said, thank him, I 
would. 

Off we set—and, though ’faith, dear, I hardly 
knew whether 

My head or my heels were the uppermost then, 
For ’twas like heav’n and earth, Dolly, coming 

together, — 

Yet, spite of the danger, we dared it again. 
And oh! as I gaz’d on the features and air 

Of the man who for me all this peril defied, 

I could fancy almost he and I were a pair 
Of unhappy young lovers, who thus, side by 
side 
Were taking, instead of rope, pistol, or dagger, a 
Desperate dash down the Falls of Niagara. 

The romantic ideas of the young lady 
convert her Beaujon companion into 
the King of Prussia, in his incognito 
of Count Ruppin. He turns out to be 
however only a Colonel Calicot. The 
travellers encounter him again at 
Tortoni’s; form a more-intimate ac- 
quaintance, and agree to an excursion 
to Montmorency together, of which 
Miss Biddy says,— 


Well, the morning was lovely—the trees in 

full dress 

For the happy occasion—the sunshine express— 

Had we order’d it, dear, of the best poet going, 

It scarce could be furnished more golden and 
glowing. 

Though late when we started, the scent of the air 

Was like Gattie’s rose-water—and bright here 
and there, 

On the grass an odd dew-drop was glittering yet, 

Like my aunt’s diamond pin on her green tab- 
binet! 

And the birds seemed to warble as blest on the 
boughs, 

As if each a plum’d Calicot had for her spouse ; 

And the grapes were all blushing and kissing in 
rows, 

And in short, need I tell you, wherever one goes 

With the creature one loves, ’tis all couleur de 
rose ; 

And, ah, I shall ne’er, liv’d I ever so long, see 

A day such as that at divine Montmorency. 


The Colonel does not agree so well 
with the father as with the daughter, 
for— 


It appears, too, he made—as most foreigners do— 
About English affairs, an odd blunder or two. 
For example—misled by the names, I dare say— 
He confounded Jack Castles with Lord C——gh ; 
And—such a mistake as no mortal hit ever on— 
Fancied the present Lord C-md-n the clever one. 








Wandering over Montmorency, the 
Colonel talks sentimentally about Rous- 
seau, and quite gains the young lady's 
heart; her brother applies himself as 
usual to his culinary pursuits, and on 
his return home is compelled to have 
recourse (rather nastily) to medicine, 
and .this brings us to the close of the 
love affair. 


But here [ must finish—for Bob, my dear Dolly, 
Whom physic, I find, always makes melancholy, 
Is seized with a fancy for church-yard reflections; 
And, full of all yesterday’s rich recollections, 
Is just setting off for Montmartre—‘ for there is,’ 
Said he, looking solemn, ‘ the tomb of the Vérys.* 
* Long, long have I wish’d, as a votary true, 
O’er the grave of such talents to utter my 
moans ; 
And to-day—as my stomach is not in good cue 
For the flesh of the Vérys’—I'll visit their 
bones.’ 
He insists upon my going with him—how teasing! 
This letter, however, dear Dolly, shall lie 
Unseal’d in my draw’r, that if any thing pleasing 
Occurs while I’m out, I may tell you—good 
bye, B. F. 


Four o’ Clock. 
Oh Dolly, dear Dolly, I’m ruin’d for ever— 
I ne’er shall be happy again, Dolly, never! 
To think of the wretch—what a victim was I! 
*Tis too much to endure—I shall die, I shall die— 
My brain’s in a fever—my pulses beat quick— 
I shall die, or, at least, be exceedingly sick ! 
Oh, what do you think! after all my romancing, 
My visions of glory, my sighing, my glancing, 
This Colonel—I scarce can commit it to paper— 
This Colonel’s no more than a vile linen draper!! 
*Tis true as I live—I had coax’d brother Bob so 
(You'll hardly make out what I’m writing, I 

sob so} 

For some little gifton my birth-day - - - 


Well, with heart full of pleasure, I enter’d the 
shop, 
But—ye gods, what a phantom!—I thought I 
should drop— 
There he stood, my dear Dolly—no room for a 
doubt— 
There behind the vile counter, these eyes saw 
him stand, 
With a piece of French cambric before him roll’d 
out, 
And that horrid yard-measure upraised in his 
hand! 


My head swam around—the wretch smil’d, I 
lieve, 
But his smiling, alas, could no longer deceive— 
I fell back on Bob—my whole heart seem’d to 
wither— 
And, pale as a ghost, I was carried back hither! 
I only remember that Bob, as I caught him, 


With cruel facetiousness said—‘* Curse the 
kiddy, 
A staunch Revolutionist always I’ve thought 
him 


But now I find out he’s a counter one, Biddy!” 

These selections will afford a fa- 
vourable specimen of the lighter and 
more entertaining portion of the 
Fudge Family. The frequent recur- 
rence of the expletives, ‘‘ Doll, Dolly, 
Dick, dear,” &c. is not skilfully 


* A celebrated restaurateur, brother to the 
living Véry. 
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managed: they help to eke out the 
verse, more than is necessary even to 
the familiar style. As for the humour, 
it will be seen that it consists very 
largely in puns, and these we leave to 
the pour et contre of punsters and pun- 
haters. The name of fudge also is a 
hobby on which the author mounts 
much of his wit: the annexed is the 
best example. 

—We, Fupces, know what we're about. 


Look round, and say if you can see 
A much more thriving family. 


There’s Jack, the doctor—night and day 

Hundreds of patients do besiege him, 
You'd say that all the rich and ga 

Fell sick on purpose to oblige him. 
And while they think, the precious ninnies, 

He’s counting o’er their pulse so steady, 
The rogue but counts how many guineas 

He’s fobb’d, for that day’s work, already. 
I'll ne’er forget th’ old maid’s alarm, 

When, feeling thus Miss Sukey Flirt, he 
Said, as he dropp’d her shrivell’d arm, 

“« Damn’d bad this morning—only thirty!” 
Your dowagers, too, every one, 

So gen’rous are they, when they call him in, 
That he might now retire upon 

The rheumatisms of three old women. 
Then, whatsoe’er your ailments are, 

He can so learnedly explain ye ’em— 
Your cold, of course, is a catarrh, 

Your headach is a hemi-cranium :— 
His skill, too, in young ladies’ | 

The grace with which, most mild ‘of men, 
He begs them to put out their tongues, 

Then bids them—put them in again! 
In short, there’s nothing now like Jack— 

Counsellor Tim Fudge is by no means 
so well drawn, though the Doctor is 
not over excellent either for rhyme or 
reason. Before concluding this review, 
we must enter our protest against the 
profanity of one passage, and the gross 
vulgarity of another, which we lament 
to say is not the only one in the book in 
which delicacy has been too far for- 
gotten. Old Fudge says he is writing 
a tour, which 
Will prove that all the world, at present, 
Is in a state extremely pleasant: 
That Europe—thanks to royal swords 

And bay’nets, and the Duke commanding— 
Enjoys a peace which, like the Lord’s, 

Passeth all human understanding. 
There is no wit here to excuse the irre- 
verence of the simile; and we can 
hardly imagine by what perversion of 
intellect a gentleman could allow such 
acouplet as the following, from the 
Colonel criticising a gown, to find a 
place in his work : 
Yes, yes, by the stitehing ’tis plain to be seen 
It was a by that Bourbonite b—h Victorine. 


We do not believe that even a French 
revolutionary shopman would use so 
vulgar an expression; and Mr. M. as 
an accomplished scholar, and a severe 


critic toa upon vulgarity in others, 
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should not have displayed such offensive 
intimacy with St. Giles’. 

Upon the whole we must state, that 
either from having our expectations 
too highly raised, or from the infe- 
riority of this production to the ac- 
knowledged abilities of the author in 
former works, we think it rather a dis- 
credit than a credit to his name. It 
will however be read by all the world, 
as the fashionable phrase has it—some 
will, we donbt not, like it, while others 
condemn—and probably the majority 
will adopt the echo of the writer’s own 
pun in speaking of it (page 133.) 

I'd fain — your poem—but tell me how is it, 
When I cry out “ Exquisite,” Echo cries— 
*¢ quiz it.’’ 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


INVENTION OF TELESCOPES. 


Mr. Epirtor, 

In a work entitled Monumenti Veneziani, 
which I bought lately at Venice, I find a 
letter of the great Galileo Galilei to the 
Venetian Senate. As any thing that relates 
to so illustrious a man must prove interest- 
ing to your literary readers, I subjoin a 
translation of the letter, as well as of the 
Decree of the Senate which it occasioned. 


Letter of Galileo Galilei to the 
Venetian Senate. 


MOST SERENE PRINCE, 

GauiLEo GauinEt, the devoted servant 
of your Serenity, not only endeavouring, as 
far as lies in his power, to fulfil the duties 
of his mathematical professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Padua, but in every useful and 
curious invention, to be of as much advan- 
tage as possible to your Serenity, now ap- 
pears before you with a new optical inven- 
tion, derived from abstruse speculations in 
optics, which brings visible objects so near 
to the sight, and makes them so large and 
distinct, that any object, for instance, which 
is nine miles off, appears by means of this 
instrument only one—a discovery which 
must prove of inestimable use in any mari- 
time or land expedition; so that with its 
help it will be possible to discover from a 
greater distance than hitherto an enemy’s 
sail; and even, for two hours or more, to 
catch sight of him before he can of us, so 
that we shall be able to form an opinion of 
the size and numbers of the enemy’s ships, 
and prepare aceordingly for pursuit, ac- 
tion, or retreat. By land, it will be equally 

acticable to obtain a distinct view of 

ortresses, and positions of the‘enemy, from 
any eminence, though remote; and even 
in the open plain, te see and clearly distin- 
guish, with the greatest advantage on our 
side, all his movements and preparations. 
Various other uses resulting from the dis- 
covery must be obvious to men of science. 
He is therefore of opinion that this instru- 
ment is worthy of being presented to your 





Serenity, and of being appreciated as it 
deserves ; and he submits it to the deter- 
mination of your Serenity, whether it be 
advisable to fabricate any similar instru- 
ments or no. The said Galilei presents 
it with all submission and respect to 
your Serenity, as one of the fruits of that 
science, which for the space of seventeen 

ears he has professed in the University of 
Padua, with the hope that some future day 
he will be able to submit still more impor- 
tant discoveries, if it should please God and 
"ie Serenity that he should devote, as he 

opes, the remainder of his life in the ser- 
vice of your Serenity, to which with all hu- 
mility he bows, and for which, he be- 
seeches of the Divine Majesty all grace and 
prosperity. 





DECREE OF THE SENATE. 
A.D. 1609. 25th of August. In Pregadi. 


Galileo Galilei having read, for seventeen 
ears, lectures on the mathematics in our 
niversity of Padua, with the satisfaction 
and benefit of all his hearers; and having, 
as is generally known, published to the 
world various discoveries, reflecting the 
highest credit on himself, and conferring 
eat benefit to others ; but especially hav- 
ing of late invented an instrument with the 
secrets of optical science, by which distant 
objects are approximated to the sight, and 
which may be serviceable on many occa- 
sions, as our Signory is given to understand 
from the letter which he has transmitted to 
us ; and since it corresponds with the mu- 
nificence and gratitude of this Council to 
reward labours undertaken for the public 
benefit,—our Signory, especially as the ter- 
mination of his present appointment is ap- 

proaching, has decreed, and does decree, 
That the above mentioned Galileo Gali- 
lei be named for the remainder of his life 
to read mathematical lectures in our Uni- 
versity of Padua, with an annual salary of 
one thousand florins, to begin at the ex- 
piration of his present appointment, which 
salary is to receive no further increase. a 
C. K. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Oxrorp, April 18.—From the Univer- 
sity Calendar for the present year, it ap- 
pears, that the number of Members whose 
names are on the Books, amounts to 3785, 
being 106 more than the precedin ear; 
and Members of Convocation to 1799, be- 
ing an increase of 25. 

Campripce, April 17.—Mr. William 
Henry Roberts, of King’s College, was on 
Tuesday last admitted a Fellow of that 
Society. 





InsTITUTE OF FraANCcE.—ACADEMY OF 
Scrences.—Several prizes have been pro- 
poset for competition during the years 

819 and 1820. 

The subject of that which is to be ad- 

judged at the public sitting of the 3d of 





| May 1819, is << To determine the chemical 
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changes which take place in fruits during 
the period of their ripening, and after they 
are completely mature.” 

[For the solution of this question it will 
be requisite to examine carefully the influ- 
ence of the atmosphere by which fruits are 
surrounded, and the alterations they pro- 
duce on it. These observations may be li- 
mited to a few fruits of different species, 
provided that results of a sufficiently gene- 
ral nature may be deduced from them. 

The prize will be a gold medal, value 
3000 francs. The memorials must be sent 
to the Academy before the Ist of Jan. 819. 

The subject for the other prize is the fol- 
lowing question :—** Ist. To determine, by 
precise experiments, the effects of lumi- 
nous, direct and reflected rays, when they 
pass separately or simultaneously near the 
extremities of one or several bodies, either 
limited or undefined, bearing in mind the 
intervals between these bodies, as well as 
the luminous focus from which the rays 
emanate; 2d, To determine from these ex- 
periments, by mathematical inductions, 
the motion of the rays in their passage to 
these bodies.” The prize will be equal in 
value to the one above mentioned, and the 
competition will close on thelst of Jan.1819. 

A third prize, consisting of a gold medal 
worth 3000 franes, has likewise been pro- 
posed. The subject for competition is the 
demonstration of the following theorem : 
“*« The second degree being passed, there 
exists no power which can be divided into 
two other powers of the same degree.” 

A fourth prize of equal value will be 
awarded at the public sitting in March 
1820, to the author of the best memorial on 
the following question : ‘* To form, merely 
by the theory of universal gravitation, bor- 
rowing from observations nothing but the 
arbitrary elements, tables of the motion of 
the moon as correct as the best tables at 
present extant.” The Ist of Jan. 1820, is 
the period fixed on for the competition. 


Municu, March 29.—Yesterday, March 
28, the Royal Academy of Sciences ccle- 
brated the anniversary of its foundation by 
the usual public sitting, at which were pre- 
sent Prince Wrede, the Ministers, and 
many friends of the Sciences. Professor 
Schlichtegroll, Privy Counsellor Wiebe- 
king, and Mr. Docen, keeper of the Royal 
Library, read some interesting essays. 
Professor Schlichtegroll read an essay on 
the celebrated Monument of Rosetta. It 
is well known that this stone contains a de- 
cree of the Egyptian Priests, by which cer- 
tain annual solemnities were ordained in 
honour of King Ptolemy Epiphanes. This 
ordinance was placed by command of the 
Priests in all the temples of Egypt, en- 
graved upon stone in e+ ee in the 
current Egyptian tongue, and in Greek. 
When this monument was found in Egypt 
about twenty years ago, in the campaigns 
of the French army under Buonaparte, it 
excited the general attention, because it 
was hoped that it would afford the long de- 
sired key to the explanation of the hiero- 
glyphics. After the defeat of the French 





the monument fell into the hands of the 
English, and is at present in the British 
Museum. 

The literati, who have since studied it, 
have rather explained the Greek and Cop- 
tic inscriptions than continued the attempts 
to compare them with the rows of hiero- 
glyphics, and to shew how the ideas con- 
tained in this inscription are expressed in 
the hieroglyphics. The Antiquarian So- 
ciety in London has had a fac-simile of this 
stone engraved on three plates, which, as it 
is not very large, could be taken in its true 
size; but these valuable plates belong to 
the memoirs of that Society, and are conse- 
quently rare and accessible to only a few per- 
sons. Professor Schlichtegroll has there- 
fore conceived the idea, of having the in- 
scription on the stone made more known 
by means of Lithography. In the office of 
the enterprising Professor Mitterer, the 
three English copper-plates were accurately 
traced, and transfixed to six stones. These 
six plates may be conveniently laid toge- 
ther, give a faithful representation of the 
highly remarkable monument, and invite 
new and various essays to explain its hie- 
roglyphic inscription, by help of the Greek. 
After this, Mr. Von Wiebeking read an es- 
say “‘ On the influence of Architectural 
Science upon Civilization.” 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


PASIGRAPHY. 
SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


In our Number 63, we solicited attention 
to the discovery of a system of Universal 
Language, some of the chief properties of 
which we mentioned upon that occasion, 
and invited the communications of learned 
Philologers, and men of philosophical mind 
thereon. We now renew our invitation. It 
is an invention of great importance, and 
ought not to be prematurely or hastily acted 
upon. 

We ought — in our preceding 
notice, to have stated more explicitly, that 
the formation of this system is not ours, 
nor are we even acquainted with the secret. 
It is the work of a gentleman whose in- 
genious conceptions and talents for arrange- 
ment applicable to improvements of this 
nature, have, in other instances, led to 
perhaps greater practical results, in a na- 
tional point of view (as our national records 
witness) than those of any contemporary. 
What we have mentioned, therefore, is 
simply what demonstration has shewn us 
the language is capable of accomplishing. 
That it does involve many other essential 
qualities, we have not the slightest doubt. 

hese of course a little time may develop, 
and in the interim we insert this notice, 
rather as an excitement to liberal commu- 
nications, than as conveying information to 
the learned world. 





IMPROVEMENT ON THE COMPASS. 
Shooter’s Hill, April 20, 1818. 
Sir,—Being at Liverpool within the last 
three weeks, I was informed that a work- 





man, whose name I think was Tarleton, 
and who was in the habit of adjusting and 
retouching the needles of mariners’ com. 
passes, had, by accidentally suspending a 
square steel magnet by both ends, dis- 
covered that when so suspended, the sides 
of the magnet, instead of remaining per- 
pendicular and horizontal, assumed an an- 
age position ; and that he had proved it 
xy suspending in that manner a square 
steel bar untouched with the loadstone, 
which retained the position in which he had 
placed it; but on magnetizing the same 
steel bar, and then suspending it, the 
angular position had been assumed. 
was informed, that conceiving the pos- 
sibility of obtaining by this peculiarity of 
the needle, an indication East or Westward, 
while the poles of the magnet gave North 
and South, he had constructed a sort of 
index to shew the degree of inclination 
assumed, and for the purpose of making it 
indicate the longitude passed through. 
Being very desirous to see this experi- 
ment, I was promised endeavours to obtain 
permission; but my friend on inquiry was, 
as 1 understand, informed that the inven- 
tion having been sent to London for the 
examination of the Board of Longitude, or 
the purpose of obtaining a patent, the in- 
spection of it was stopped. If this is the 
invention on which you ask information in 
your last Number of the Literary Gazette, 
and that the foregoing will open to you the 
means of obtaining such, or be in any way 
useful in securing to our country the merit 
of the invention (having understood that 
the inventor had communicated it to some 
American captain) it will be gratifying to 
One of your constant Readers. 








THE FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
1N OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 

On Monday last this Exhibition was 
opened at the Great Room, Spring Gardens, 
with 369 pictures by various artists. O 
these, nearly one hundred (98) are contri- 
buted by Messrs. Cristall, Fielding, and 
Robson, whose efforts are not only in num- 
ber but in talent highly conspicvous. We 
are happy to remark that, upon the whole, 
this salen continues to sustain the 
character of the Society, and afford preg- 
nant proofs of the versatility and ge- 
nius of our native school. It is true that 
the subjects are almost uniformly land- 
scapes, but there is much of variety in 
them, and with a few pictures of other 
classes they constitute altogether a very 
pleasing exhibition. 

This Institution has so far departed from 
its original design, that about one half of 
the pictures are now in oil, instead of beitlg 
confined to water-colours. Perhaps the 
contrast is advantageous to both; the rich 
and embodied manner of the one giving 
effect to the lightness and transparency 0 
the other. Yet there is a degree of same- 
ness in this exhibition, which is very mJu- 





rious to particular pictures of great merit. 
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It is impossible to go from one composition 
of trees to another and another, without ex- 

riencing a satiety that impairs the feel- 
ing of freshness and repose with which we 
dwell on a few fine landscapes in a well cho- 
sen gallery. Nature does not tire us; but 
imitations of nature are not possessed of 
nature’s unbounded changes. The moving 
of waters, the waving of trees, the sailing of 
clouds, the mutation of forms, the flicker- 
ings of light, all combine to give life and 
animation to flood, and field, and sky. But 
the artist is restricted. He must select 
beautiful objects, and these, being always 
selected, become repetition. His waters are 
ever still and blue, or rough and foamy ; 
his trees are ever immovably green or leaf- 
less; his heavens stir not; his figures re- 
main without motion; his lights and 
shadows know no alternation. It is thus 
that among three or four hundred land- 
scapes we cloy with the banquet, excellent 
though many of its viands are. Yet there 
are some of these pictures which we shall 
take an opportunity of separating from 
the mass, and holding up for the benefit of 
the arts: some, we think, for imitation, and 
some for avoidance. 

Among the principal contributions, be- 
sides those we have already noticed, are 
landscapes by G. Barrett (one large one we 
observed of a classical character, somewhat 
resembling his predecessor, and, we believe, 
relation of the same name;) some clever 
views by D. Cox; landscapes of much 
merit by Miss H. Gouldsmith; subjects of 
familiar life, characteristic and spirited, by 
James Holmes; works still extraordinary, 
though true to nature, by J. Linnell; a 
delightful Puck, from Sir Joshua, in the 
possession of Mr. Rogers, and other pieces, 
by 7. Uwins; a singular Persian scene by 
Varley; the Duke of Wellington, and a 
spirited cavalry skirmish, by 4¢hinson ; two 
or three interesting subjects well treated by 
Carse; Dewint excellent as usual, and 
very like his former productions ; some re- 
markable drawings, and a strange sketch of 
ahead in oil, by Haydon; Bull-dogs fight- 
ing, a very forcible, but far from pleasing 
pn. by E. Landseer; sweet landscapes 
'y Prout; miniatures by 4. Robertson ; 
delicious views by Stark; rich and play- 
ful bijoux from the pencil of Stephanoff ; 
exquisite interiors of Palaces (whence 
Pyne’s admirable work is adorned,) by 
C. Wild; and'charming scenes from na- 
ture, by G. Vincent. in this hasty enu- 
meration, we have only indexed what 
struck us most in a short visit to Spring 
Gardens. What we deem worthy of more 
especial remark we shall reserve for fu- 
ture notice. 


borough, which has been placed in a better 
light than when we originally saw it, and 
offers in itself an abundant gratification to 
every lover of the fine arts. As a specimen 
of that artist’s style and manner, we may 
be allowed to consider this picture as a chef 
dceure; and when it is recollected that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds made the ‘‘ character 
of Gainsborough, his excellencies and de- 
fects,” the subject of a Discourse (the 14th, 
delivered at the Royal Academy, Dec. 10, 
1788,) it is with augmented interest that 
we are led to contemplate this performance, 
which evidently bears the mark of his best 
time and most matured judgment. 


If ever (says Sir Joshua) this nation should 
produce genius sufficient to acquire to us the 
honourable distinction of an ENGLISH SCHOOL, 
the name of Gainsborough will be transmitted to 
posterity, in the history of the Arts, among the 
very first of that rising name.” 


Here we have both these prophetic anti- 
cipations fulfilled. Looking around Sir 
John Leicester’s rooms, no man can doubt 
the existence of an English, a great English 
School, nor the right of Gainsborough to 
claim a foremost place among its highest 
ornaments. 

The rustic form was evidently a favourite 
with this painter, and suited well the free- 
dom and looseness of his pencil. This 
Cottage Door is an assemblance of the most 
perfectly picturesque objects that can be 
imagined ; the scenery is in perfect unison 
with the group of half-naked urchins 
scrambling for their meal, but without any 
mixture of a mean or disagreeable nature. 
The tone of colour is rich, harmonious, 
clear, and transparent; which gives the 
spirit of a sketch to the solidity and firm- 
ness of a finished work. The beauty of the 
female figure is too delightful to he ques- 
tioned, though perhaps the artist has gone 
as far in giving it grace and elegance as his 
subject would permit. It does not injure 
that powerful impression of nature which is 
exhibited in the entire scene, nor that sim- 
plicity which even in his ordinary beggar 
children is so captivating to every eye, and 
merited the especial eulogy of the admired 
master whom we have already quoted. It 
is said that the Duchess of Devonshire sat 
for this lovely cottager. 

Collin’s Sun-rise has also been intro- 
duced since our first visit to this splendid 
collection. It is greatly improved by 
change of situation, and exhibits a freslr- 
ness, a brilliancy, and vigour, which do 
much honour to the artist, and rank him in 
an élevated situation among his best con- 
temporaries, 





SIR JOHN LEICESTER’S GALLERY. 


_It may well be believed from the first 
view we took of this Gallery (see Literary 
Gazette, No. 64) that we would not be 
Satisfied with one inspection. We have 
again and again visited it, with an increase 
ofipleasure. Among the alterations which 
We notice is the Cottage Door by Gains- 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





SONNET. 


Lured by the enticing looks of bliss below, 
Deceived with the hopes of happiness, 

With rapid steps in quest of joys we go; 
Yet these as we advance appear the less; 





Receding, they elude—eluding, they distress. 

Still on they tempt, still on with hopes we’re led, 
Hopes that evanish, onward as we press, 

And hasten till their ficeting forms are fled ! 
Or, when we enjoy the smiles of present bliss, 
And circled are with comforts we count dear, 
Think we affliction’s galling wounds are near? 
Or hope we future times shall pass like this ? 

Thus we dream on—till meeting some bright 


eye, 
Which serves to enslave us here—though 
Heavenly hopes are nigh! K. V. 





LOUISE. 


Consumption, fell, insidious foe, 

Smiling, thou strik’st the fateful blow, 

That lays the unconscious victim low. 
Anonymous. 


She drooped and dicd—fading like some spring 
flower, 
Chill’d by rude breath of lingering winter wind, 
Or as the snow-wreath melted in the sun— 
Fair as that spring-flower—spotless as that snow 
wreath. fr 
Yet if thou must die—’twas a gentle dying, 
No struggling pang, no dark convulsion, marked 
The passage to eternity—Thy death 
Became thee as thy blameless life—’Twas but 
A sleep—a long, long, wakeless, dreamless sleep. 
The form lay there in silent graciousness, 
Where was the spirit, how had it departed ? 
Not even a sigh had breathed its last farewell. 
Oh sweet Louise! when late I parted from thee, 
Who might have guessed that parting was for 
ever ? 
That in this world we were to meet no more? 
I see thee now—thine image is before me, 
As then it was, in all its simple graces, 
(Fair childhood’s blossom opening into youth) 
The head of beauty—the rich shadowy hair, 
The large blue timid eye, whose upraised glance 
Shone wildly bright—the slightly pencill’d brow, 
The lip of crimson, and the soft pure cheek, 
Whose Parian paleness each intelligent thought 
Glowed thro’ in clouds of rose, lovely as those 
Which float at evening hour o’er summer’s sky— 
Lovely as those—and, like them, soon to perish. 
Yet, young Louise—and I could envy thee, 
Thou art at rest—no storm of fate can wake thee, 
And thy short life was as a pleasant dream, 
Sinless and sorrowless. 
The little bark sailed on in morning sun-light, 
And reach’d its destined haven, or ere that ray 
Might burn too fiercely, or be dimmed by tears, 
Or set in thunder-clouds—for who may say, 
The human suffering thou hast died to shun ? 
Yet weep we for thee—and ’tis natural— 
Philosophy says selfish—but ’¢is natural. 
We know but this world—it has many pains, 
Yet some few pleasures—over its years of sad- 
ness 
Are scattered hours of joy—glittering, like stars, 
More brilliant from surrounding shade—such 
hours 
We would have those we love partake with us. 
All lowly slumbering in a foreign grave, 
Louise, such hours shall glow for thee no more! 
Yet never shall they beam upon thy house, 
But those who dwelt therein will think of thee. 
And she—oh more than all—thine earliest friend, 
Thy pensive Sister—she will sigh for one 
Who shared her little cares, doubled her happi- 


ness, 

And was her shadow in companionship. 

In vain—ia vain—she may not come again ! 

Thine ear has heard her last tone, and thine eye 

ser her last smile, and they shall be with 

thee 

For ever—in remembrance deep embalmed, , 

AGILE, 








THE DRAMA. 





Drury Lane.—Amoroso.—An inter- 
lude called Amoroso, the King of Little 
Britain, was produced here on Tuesday, 
and is a merry rhyming burlesque in the 
Bombastes Furioso style, with many parody 
songs, and some imitations of favourite 
performers. This piece of waggery was 
very necessary after the tumid and heavy 
manner in which the revived play of Deaf 
and Dumb was represented. It was there- 
fore welcomed, as. a great relief to ennui 
should be welcomed. Harley as Amoroso 
was whimsical, and Knight entertaining. 
Smith sung well, but there was too much 
singing. With some curtailments, the inter- 
lude bids fair to be as successful as any of 
its mock-heroic precursors, -except Tom 
Thumb and Midas. The name of the Au- 
thor is Planché. 





Covent GaRDEN.—BELLAMIRA; 0r, THE 
Faux of Tunis.—It is not easy to deliver a 
just opinion upon a production of so much 
importance as a regular Tragedy, from see- 
ing it once performed. The — beau- 
ties are, like ‘‘ the Cynthia of the minute,” 
not to be caught, nor recorded hy the me- 
mory. All we can do is to consider the ge- 
neral frame-work, in order to ascertain if 
the mechanism of plot, character, and situa- 
tion, be probable and consistent; and judge, 
from the impression made upon us, whether 
the great ends of this species of composi- 
tion, those of rane: 3 interesting the ima- 
gination, affecting the feelings, and elevat- 
ing while they improve the mind, have been 
attained. By the former we try the drama- 
tic, by the latter the poetic skill of the 
author. 

The play produced last Wednesday at 
Covent Garden is from the pen of Mr. Shiel 
a young gentleman already advantageously 
known to the public as the writer of the 


Apostate. The leading characters are, 
Montalto. ...... Mr. Young, 
Manfredi. ...... — C. Kemble, 
Amurat........ — Macready. 
Salerno. . ...... — Terry, . 
Bellamira. ...... Miss O'Neill, 
And a Child.,.... — Boden. 

The fable :— 


Count Manfredi, a nobleman of Naples, 
in slavery at Tunis, discovers that Charles 
the Fifth is marching against the Pirates. 
He arms his Christian fellow-slaves against 
their tyrants, and becomes their leader, 
binding himself by an oath, that not liberty 
—not the embraces of his wife and child, 
could make him abandon the common 
cause. A new capture of Christian slaves 
arrive. He sees a child dragged from its 
frantic mother, who appears—it is Bella- 
mira, Manfredi’s wife. He attempts to save 
her from the corsairs—they are about to 
murder him, when suddenly Montalto, the 
Governor of Tunis, appears, and saves him. 
This personage had been Admiral of Ve- 
nice, was stigmatized unjustly as a traitor 
to the Republie, and had his wife and only 
child murdered by his own brother. 
fled to Tunis, became a renegade, and the. 











Vicegerent of Haradin, in his absence, on 
the expedition against the approaching Spa- 


niards. Montalto beholds Bellamira, and 
pities her; he hears her name—it was that 
of his murdered child. He restores her to 
freedom, her husband, and her child. Amu- 
rat, another renegade, nowarrives from the 
camp of Haradin, with an order to murder 
the Chief of the Christian slaves, and sue- 
ceed Montalto as Governor of Funis. Amu- 
rat would spare him at the entreaty of Mon- 
talto, but that he finds him to be Manfredi his 
mortal foe. Montalto provides a ship to 
carry away Manfredi and his wife—Man- 
fredi resolves to keep his oath, and Bella- 
mira will not leave her husband. Amurat, 
during the conflict, comes in—discovers 
Manfredi, and has him dragged away in 
chains, and seizes Bellamira, the object of 
his early love, to carry off whom he had 
leagued with bandits—had, in consequence, 
been degraded from his nobility, branded 
on the forehead as a robber, and cast out 
from Naples. Manfredi it was who de- 
feated and disgraced him, and thus became 
the object of his revenge and jealousy. Sa- 
lerno, the supposed father of Bellamire, 
meets Montalto, who discovers in him a 
brother. Salerno tells him that his daughter 
lives ; is Bellamira, then at Tunis, and in the 
power of Amurat. The father is horror- 
struck. In the mean time Amurat has 
forced Bellamira to his haram, where she 
grasps a poignard, and threatens to stab 
erself if he approaches. He brings in her 
husband, who is doomed to instant death 
unless she throws down the dagger. She is 
resolute. Ife brings in her child; the dag- 
ger falls from her hand. Amurat is about to 
seize her, when Montalto rushes in and re- 
ceives his daughter in his arms. Tunis is 
now attacked. Amurat is called off to bat- 
tle, having previously sent the father, hus- 
band, | other captives, to a dungeon. 
Manfredi, and the others, are carried out 
for instant execution: Montalto is left be- 
hind, chained to a pillar. The dungeon door 
is left open in the confusion, and Bellamira. 
finds her father. Amurat returns, accuses 
Montalto of treachery, and stabshim. The: 
shout of battle is heard. A scene of recog- 
nition takes place between the father and, 
daughter. Amurat returns, wounded and 
bloody, his turban off, and his branded fore- 
head bare. The dying Montalto has just 
strength left to kill him, and save his 
daughter and her infant—and Manfredi and 
Bellamira are restored to. each other’s arms. 
It will thus appear, that though the si- 
tuations are varied, there is a sameness of 
priosinle in all, which tends rather to pall 
upon the sense, than keep the mind-alive to 
the incidents. On the one hand there is; 
nothing but despotic power and a thirst for 
vengeance; on the other, miserable meet-. 
ings, and miserable i throughout. 
There is none of that change of relations, 
of that vicissitude of fortune, which is so 
requisite to maintain the interest during 
five acts. It is true that Bellamira. is by. 
turns torn from her uncle, her: child, her 
husband, and her father; but still her dis- 
tress is of the same genus, whether (if we 





may say so) nepotal, maternal, conjugal, or 
filial. Every one will allow that there js 
much difference between the feelings which 
belong — — — charaeters, but 
‘on as but one fan to express 
den, and thus Bellamirs wes the “ims © 
every scene. In one or two passages, Miss 
O'Neill gene: a strong effect, and in 
general personation of the part was 
powerful ; but the child came in by far too 
often to decide her distractions like the 
real mother in King Solomon’s judgment, 
and the seene in which she and Manfredi 
ise each other was painfully pro. 
tracted, and nature utterly sacrificed to a 
bad stage effect. They gazed at each other, 
doubted their senses, gazed again, had ano- 
ther fit of hesitation, stood petrified, and at 
last did what they ought to have done at first, 
rushed into each other’s arms. In another 
scene, Bellamira’s account of her love for 
her husband struck us as ‘very finely and 
warmly coloured. We wish we could quote 
the lines. She also gave amazing energy to 
an exclamation of thanksgiving on disco- 
vering that Salerno, am rer, was not her 
parent; and to an expression applied to 
Amurat, ‘* No, not a Man, not a Man.” 
In this character of Amurat, Macready dis- 
played much talent; for the bad and 
stormy: passions he has not, in ouropinion, 
@ superior upon the stage ; and if an equal, 
ree | one. His very glare was malignity; 
and it is remarkable of this performer, that 
in the most potent delineation of a deep 
and diabolical nature, he does not o’erst 
the line, but is invariably probable as well 
as powerful. €.Kemble’s was also an ef- 
fective part. He mingled the fierce and 
ntle, the valiant and pathetic, very skil- 
ully. birme de Montalto was a correct, 
yet spirited performance. It required 
nicer tact than the others, and received it 
from his taste and judgment. Indeed, the 
three male characters are well conceived 
by the author, and had their outline ably 
embodied by the performers to whom they 
were fortunately assigned. Terry has less 
to do; but in the two scenes in which he 
a , he made the most of a little. The 
chitd dragged in like a puppet, was the 
worst feature in the piece—it is really ab- 
surd tosee a dell in black velvet through 
half a long play. ae 
The scenery has great merit: it is prin- 
cipally sea-views. A common-place Pro- 
logue was delivered with much force by Mr. 
Connor, and an indifferent Epilogue with 
faint: success by Miss Brunton. The play 
was announced for repetition with little 
dissent, and has, we think, stamina fora 
season, though it does not approach that 
mastery which is wanted to redeem the 
stage and dramatic literature of our time 
from. the imputation of mediocrity. It 
rarely touches the heart, though it dwells 
on. strings the fittest for that purpose: It 
never: reaches the sublime, but, with some 
beauties of style and sentiment, is level and 
uniform even to. monotony. 


In our last. Number, by a. mistake in 
transcribing, the farce of “ Who's my Ft. 
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ther,” was attributed to Mr. Reynolds, in- 
stead of Mr. Morton, whose it is. We un- 
derstand this gentleman has imported other 
novelties collected during a six months resi- 
dence in France. 





DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 

We are glad that Politics allow us 
very frequent pauses. We do not 
pretend to detail the Budgets, either 
English or French, which have since 
our last occupied both legislatures, and 
all the newspapers. 

From abroad we are told, that the 
Foreign Ministers at Constantinople 
have been pressing the abandonment 
of the Barbary Pirates on the Grand 
Seignior, who is a litile unwilling to 
comply. It is time, however, that this 
stain should be wiped out from the 
civilized world. 

Sir James Macintosh has called Par- 
liamentary attention to the facility of 
forging Bank-notes. We trust to see 
either Mr. Tilloch’s plan, or some other 
remedy, applied to this dreadful evil. 

The Expeditions to the Polar seas 
have at last sailed. 

In France, the trial of the murderers 
of M. Fualdes continues to fix all eyes. 
In England, the grosser farce of the 
appeal for trial of battle, of Ashford 
against Thornton, accused of the murder 
of Mary Ashford, has been terminated 
by the discharge of Thornton. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CoNTENTS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 
FOR APRIL. 

1. Edition and Translation of the Alma- 
” of Ptolemy, by Mr. Halma; reviewed 
y M. Letronne. — 2. Discourse of M. 
Von Hultem on the State of Agriculture in 
the Netherlands ; M. Tessier.—3. History 
of the Italian Republics, by M. Sismonde 
de Sismondi; M. Daunou.—4. Edition 
and Translation of Pindar, by M. Tourlet ; 
M. Raoul-Rochette. — 5. Fundamental 
Philosophy, by M. Gerlach, second arti- 
cle; M. Cousin.—6. Description of the 
a of Caboul, by Mr. Elphinstone, 
thir and last article; M. Silvestre de 
Sacy.—7. Collection of the Memoirs of 
Medicine; M. Tessier.—8. Expedition of 
Captain Ricord ; M. Vanderbourg. 


Mapame pe Srag’s Work oN THE 
Frencu Revotution.—A paragraph hav- 
ing appeared in the Literary Gazette of 
March 21, stated to be copied from a 
French Journal, in which it is asserted that 
the manuscript of the above-mentioned 
work ** had been submitted to the examina- 
tion of the police before it was sent to press, 
and that some retrenchments had been made 





and some pussages altered—” we are re- 
quested to state that the paragraph is en- 
tirely without foundation. Though the 
liberty of the press in France is not so well 
secured by the laws as might be wished, 
yet the police have no power to exercise a 
previous censorship in books. The editors 
of Madame de Stael’s Work consider it as 
a sacred duty to publish the manuscript, 
which she has deigned to confide to their 
care, in the exact state in which she left it, 
without permitting the slightest alteration. 


a 
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VARIETIES. 





Antiquities.—On the 5th of February, 
a mile and a half from Chiusi, in Tuscany, 
a countryman digging in the field, found a 
sepulchral chamber in | good preserva- 
tion. It is of arectangular form, six or 
seven fathoms long and five broad. The 
entrance is by two folding doors, which 
move easily on their hinges. In the inside 
were found eight funeral urns in very good 
condition: they are adorned with human 
heads and foliage. On the lids are engraved 
several Etruscan inscriptions, six of which 
are very legible. Five of these urns are of 
different sizes. and smaller than the others ; 
in all of them were found ashes and pieces 
of burnt bones. The whole sepulchre is 
now carefully guarded, and all proper mea- 
sures are taken to preserve uninjured amo- 
nument of antiquity which is so interesting 
and perhaps unique in its kind. 

During the last summer we had occasion 
to notice an excavation made in a Roman 
tumulus near the old Roman road which 
occurs immediately after passing Lord’s 
Bridge, on the left-hand of the road leading 
to Wimpole. Some remains, then disco- 
vered, have been deposited in the Univer- 
sity Library. On Wednesday last, as some 
labourers were digging gravel near the same 
tumulus, at the same distance from the 
Roman road, they discovered, fourteen 
inches below the surface of the soil, a stone 
slab covering the mouth ofa large amphora. 
Upon raising the stone, there were found 
within the amphora, which was full of water, 
a black vase of terra-cotta, of very elegant 
form, half filled with human bones ; also 
two smaller vessels of red terra-cotta, with 
handles.—This discovery of the amphora 
having been actually used by the Romans 
instead of a sepulchre, remarkably illus- 
trates its meaning, as a symbol upon the 
gems and medals of the antients ; among 
the Greeks especially, the figure of an 
amphora was used as a type of Hades; 
whence it became also one of the symbols 
of the Diva triformis.—Camb. Chronicle. 

AnecpoTe.—A Jew was lately asked in 
company, What he thought of the Prophets 
of our days? ‘* How the times are changed,” 
answered he; ‘‘ Saul went out to look for 
asses, aud found prophets ; go now and look 
for prophets, and you will find asses.” 

The French papers mention in terms of 
exaggerated enthusiasm, the discovery at 
Marseilles of ‘‘ the head of the Saviour by 
the immortal Puget,”—a chef d’ceuvre of 
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French sculpture, &c. Puget died about 
the close of the seventeenth century, and 
though painter, sculptor, and architect, is 
little known as an artist, whose fame stood 
so high as to warrant these raptures. At 
Toulon and Aix there are specimens of his 
painting in the Cathedrals, but they are not 
of a very superior order. The eulogies on 
the present occasion seem more congenial 
to Gascony than to Provence. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
APRIL. 
Thursday, 16—Thermometer from 35 to 58. 
Barometer from 29, 64 to 29, 52. 
Wind E. and EbS. 3.—Morning and noon 
generally clear, afternoon and evening cloudy; 
rain in the evening, which began about seven. 
Rain fallen, 125 of an inch. 





Friday, 17 —Thermometer from 45 to 54. 
Barometer from 29, 49 to 29, 47. 
Wind EbN. 3—Generally cloudy, with a little 
misling rain in the early part of the morning. 
Rain fallen, 1 of an inch. 
Saturday, 18—Thermometer from 39 to 52. 
Barometer from 29, 55 to 29, 76. 
Wind NE. 1.—Morning cloudy, the rest of 
the day very clear. 
Sunday, 19—Thermometer from 30 to 50. 
Barometer from 29, 90 to 30, 00. 
Wind NE. and EbS. {—Generally clear, 
Monday, 20—Thermometer from 27 to 51. 
Barometer from 30, 00 to 29, 98. 
Wind E. }.—Morning and noon clear, after- 
noon and evening cloudy: about ten the clouds 
much dispersed, and were moving from the South. 
Ice this morning on puddles. Vegetation felt the 
effects of last night’s frost. 
Tuesday, 21—Thermometer from 29 to 52. 
Barometer from 29, 89 to 29, 92. 
Wind E. and EbN. 0.—Generally cloudy. 
I¥ ednesday, 22—Thermometer from 40 to 55, 
Barometer from 29, 90 to 29, 79. 
Wind E, and NE, $.—Generally cloudy ; rain- 
ing incessantly from two to six. 
Be patient, Swains; these cruel seeming winds 
Blow not in vain. Far hence they keep repress’d 
Those deepening clouds on clouds, surcharged 
with rain, 
That o’er the vast Atlantic hither borne, 
In endless train, would quench the summer 


blaze, 
And cheerless drown the crude unripen’d year. 
Thomson. 
Latitude 51. 37.32. N. 
Longitude 3.51. W. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 





*,* Inorder to make room for the article 
on Copyright, we have been compelled again 
to defer the continuation of the Congo Ex- 
pedition, and many communications intended 
Sor immediate insertion. 

We ought to notice to our Correspondents, 
that the earlier in the week we are favoured 
with their letters, the more likely they are 
to appear in the ensuing Number. It is 
sldom convenient to alter our arrangements 
of the mass of matter contained in th 
Literary Gazette, and especially in the first 
pages, after Wednesday. 





Errata in our last Number : 
p- 248, line 7 of Ist col. after the insert of. 
line 13 — for mere read sure. 
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